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(From the Rey. M. Trusler’s Edition of Hogarth.) 
MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE. 


FIFTH PICTURE—DEATH OF THE EARL. 


Our exasperated peer, suspecting his wife, 
follows her in disguise to the masquerade, and 
from thence traces these two votaries of vice to 
a bagnio; he bursts open the door, and attacks 
the spoiler of his honor with a drawn sword. 
Too much irritated to be prudent, and too vio- 
lent to be cautious, he thinks only of revenge; 
and, making a furious thrust at the counsellor, 
neglects his own guard, and is mortally wound- 
ed. The miscreant who had basely destroyed 
his peace, and deprived him of life, is not bold 
enough to meet the consequences. Destitute of 
that courage which is the companion of virtue, 
possessing no spark of that honor which ought 
to distinguish the gentleman, and dreading the 
avenging hand of offended justice, he makes a 
mean and precipitate retreat. Leaving him to 
the fate which awaits him, let us return to the 
deluded countess. Feeling some pangs from a 
recollection of her former conduct, some touches 
of shame at her detection, and a degree of horror 
at the fate of her husband, she kneels at his feet 
and entreats forgiveness. 


“ Some contrite tears she shed.” 


There is reason to fear that they flow from re- 
gret at the detection, rather than remorse for the 
crime; a woman vitiated in the vortex of dissi- 
pation is not likely to feel that ingenuous shame 
which accompanies a good mind torn by the 
consciousness of having deviated from the path 
of virtue. 

Alarmed at the noise occasioned by this fatal 
rencontre, the inmates of the house call a watch- 


| man ; accompanied by a constable, this noctur 
nal guardian is ushered into the room by th¢ 
master of the house, whose meagre and tremb 
ling figure is well opposed to the consequentia 
magistrate of the night. The watchman’s lan 
tern we see over their heads, but the bearer 
knows his duty is to follow his superiors, con 
scious that, though the front may be a post of 
honor, yet, in a service of danger, the rear is 9 
station of safety. 

Immediately over the door is a picture of St 
Luke: this venerable apostle, being a painter, is 
so delineated that he seems looking at the scene 
now passing, and either making a sketch ora 
record of the transaction. On the hangings is a 
lively representation of Solomon’s Judgment. 
The countenance of the sapient monarch is not 
sagacious, but his attitude is in an eminent de- 
gree dignified, and his air commanding and re- 
gal. We cannot say that the Hebrew women 





who attend for judgment are either comely or 
fair to look upon. Were not the scene laid in 
Jerusalem, they might pass for two of the silver- 
toned naiades of our own Billingsgate. 

Our counsellors mask lies on the floor, and 
grins horribly, as if conscious of the fatal catas- 
trophe. Dominos, shoes, etc., scattered around 
the room, show the negligence of the ill-fated 
countess, unattended by her femme de chambre. 
From a faggot, and the shadow of a pair of tongs, 
we may infer that there is a fire in the room. 

The dying agony of the earl, the eager en- 
treaty of the countess, the terror of mine host, 
and the vulgar inflected dignity of Mr. Constable, 
are admirably discriminated. 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 


THE WAR AND THE CZAR. 
BY THE REY. J. R. LEIFCHILD, A. M. 


Far o’er the Baltic, in their masted glory, 
The wooded walls of Albion grandly ride, 
Their very names revive our conquering story, 
And swell our hearts with patriotic pride. 


And yet each flag a signal floats of sorrow ; 
For, though of conquering colors I am proud, 
I cannot choose but think of the sad morrow, 
When the sea-wave shall be the dead man’s 
shroud. 


O! that our free, but toiling generation 
Had not in vain believed that wars should 


cease ; 
O! that’ the cannon’s terrible vibration 
Had only mark’d the holiday of peace. 
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O Heaven! that one proud man upon a throne, 
Should plunge the world in blood to make his 
will 
Half Europe’s law ;—but no, oh God, thine own, 
Mysterious though it be, shall triumph still! 


Obdurate Czar! and is thy heart as cold 
As that chill ice that locks the moveless sea ? 
Must murders multiplied a thousandfold 
Make earth to groan ?—this curse we owe to 
thee ! 


Then in the batter’d fort, the rage, the plunder, 
The rolling musketry, the clashing sword, 

In the deep echo of the cannon’s thunder— 
I hear thy broken pledge, thy faithless word. 


That boom, that shrick, that curse, that deep 
death-rattle, 





Those lifeless corpses to destruction hurl’d, 
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That awful roar, that carnage of the battle, 
Are these thy favors to a peaceful world ? 
From stagnan: marshes sounds a piercing wail, 
Reluctant serfs are wounded—cease to breathe ; 
The sun goes down indignant, stars come pale, 
Slow, pestilent vapors o’er the fallen wreath. 


THE WAR AND THE 


And wilt thou send ten thousand to succeed 
Ten thousand slain—the living for the dead ? 
Must half thy broad, devoted empire bleed, 
That thou may’st never bow thy haughty 
head ? 


Well, despots are God’s scourges; yet in time 
He makes the scourges of mankind their own; 
Thou hast a dark pre-eminence in crime— 
The despot’s war may cost a despot’s throne. 


Proud prince! thou may’st not all-inglorious 
fail— 
For Heaven has read our fearful roll of sins, 
And e’en the firmest, purest heart must quail ; 
For who foresees the end, when God begins ? 


I will not draw from dim prophetic pages 
Sign of our sad espousal of the wrong ; 
No, through the vista of unfolding ages, 
I see my country, peaceful, fair, and strong. 


Tyrants shall tremble, and be taught to yield ; 
The bounds of empire may be traced anew ; 
The wilderness become a fruitful field ; 
And peace and war alike prove “ God is true.” 


O happy day! when once again the gate 
Of arsenal and arm’ry shall fly back, 

And unused arms be ranged in glittering state, 
In form fantastic—circle, pile, and stack ! 


When shot, and shell, and cannon shall be stored 
In moveless order, when no fiery breath 
From threatening iron throats shall be out- 
our’d, 
Whence silence binds all instruments of death. 


But Peace can ne’er give back the doom’d and 
dead, 
Or gather up the sanguinary flood ; 
The slain no more can quit their earthly bed, 
For wars are written in the warrior’s blood. 


Think, heartless Czar, of that tremendous Day, 
When kings are throneless, monarchs only 
men ; 
When crowns and pageantry have pass’d away, 
Know, serf and sovereign shall be equal then ! 


Think of the dead, awaked from their grave- 
slumber, 
Thousands on thousands rising thee to meet ; 
List to accursing voices without number, 
As they the Royal Murderer harshly greet ! 


‘ Blood, blood, blood !” —tne wide celestial arches 
Ring and re-echo with the cry around ; 
‘ Blood, Ulood, blood!” — all hell to meet thee 
marches— 
The air is-fili'é with an avenging sound! 








CZAR—THE NIGHTS. 


“ Blood, blood, blood !”—haste, marsh, and mount, 
and river; 


Deliver now the last drop full in sight, 
Yield the red harvest, as the corn-fields quiver, 
Ready and ripe when summer suns are bright ! 


“ Blood, blood, blood!” —the Danube shall re- 
store it, 
The ocean yield it when she yields her dead ; 
“ Blood, blood, blood !”—thy soul sMall quail be- 
fore it ; [head ! 
Loud vengeance thunders o’er thy crownless 


The roll of musketry, the cannon’s thunder, 
The doubling broadside on the ocean-flood, 

Ships, bastion, beam, all rending loud asunder, 
Were whispers to this piercing cry of Boop! 


O better far the humblest craftsman be, 
And bear an honest, though a roughen’d 


nd, 
Harden’d with toil, than blood thereon to see, 
And grasp therewith the sceptre of command. 


O better far, in that all-judging Day, 

Here to have lived unjoyous, beaten down, 
Than to confess before all souls, and say— 

“T was a murderer, though I wore a crown!” 





THE NIGHTS. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Oh, the summer night 
Has a smile of light, 

And she sits on a sapphire throne, 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
With garlands of odor, 

From the bud of the rose o’erblown ! 


But the autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 
And a step both strong and free ; 
And a voice for wonder, 
Like the wrath of the thunder, 
When he shouts to the stormy sea. 


And the winter night 
Ts all cold and white, 

And she singeth a song of pain, 
Till the wild-bee hummeth, 
And warm spring cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of rain! 


O the night, the night! 

*Tis a lovely sight, 
Whatever the clime or time, 

For sorrow then soareth, 

And the lover outpoureth 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 


It bringeth sleep 
To the forest deep, 
The forest-bird to its nest ; 
To care, bright hours, 
And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary—rest! 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
MORMONISM. 


CONCLUDED FROM LAST NO. 


Bort it is time to turn from the outward phe- 
nomena of Mormonism to its inward life ; from 
its relations towards the external world to its 
own internal system, theological, ethical, and 
ecclesiastical. And since those who join it, 
join it as a Religion, let us first examine the 
doctrines which it teaches, and which they ac- 


cept. 

We have already said that the original 
Theology of Mormonism was not distinguished 
by any marked peculiarities. And even still, 
those who preach it to the ignorant and simple 
disguise it under the mask of ordinary Pro- 
testantism, and affect to differ from rival sects 
rather in their pretensions than in their doc- 
trines. The order lately given to the English 
elders was to abstain from perplexing their 
hearers with startling novelties, and only “to 
preach faith, repentance, baptism for the re- 
mission of sins, and faith in Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young.” (XIV. 226.) Even 
the more intelligent English converts when 
asked wherein they differ from other sects, re- 
ply that the difference consists in their claim 
— miraculous gifts and a living pro- 

et. 

. These gifts, which they profess to exercise, 
are the powers of healing the sick, speaking 
in tongues and casting out devils. The for- 
mer (which they found on the well-known 
passage in St. James) they put in practice on 
every occasion of illness. Not a month passes 
without some miraculous case of cure being 
published in their journals. In reading these 
narratives, we might almost think we had 
stumbled on an advertisement of Morrison’s 
pills. “The consequence,” says Elder Spen- 
cer, “of changing this one ordinance to the 
medical nostrums of men, is the literal death 
of thousands.” 

The Gift of Tongues is of still easier execu- 
tion, and forms a frequent incident in the pub- 
lic worship of the sect. Thus we read, in 
o official report of a recent Conference at 

tah :— 


Sister Bybee spoke in tongues. President Young 
declared it to be a proper tongue, and inquired 
what the nations would do, if they were here. He 
said, if he were to give way to the brethren and sis- 
ters, the day of Pentecost would be in the shade in 
comparison to it. (XIV. 356.) 


This is sufficiently profane; but still more 
disgusting are the scenes which take place in 
the casting out of devils. Daniel Jones, now 
one of the three “ Presidents of the Church 
in Wales,” * thus describes a case in which he 
officiated as exorciser :— 


* M. Star, XV. 511. 
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The spirits were all this time making the loud- 
est noise; calling out,‘ O/d Cuptain, have you 
come to trouble us * d—d Old Captain, we will hold 
jou a battle’ Many other expressions used would 
e indecent to utter, and others useless, I sup- 
pose. Some spoke English, through one that 
knew no English of herself. Others spoke in 
tongues, praying for a reinforcement of their 
kindred spirits, and chiding some dreadfully by 
name, such as Borona, Menta, Philo. They swore 
they would not depart, unless old Brigham Young, 
from America, would come. (Star XI.40, quoted in 
Morm. Illust.) 


We should have been inclined to infer from 
such descriptions that the performers in these 
exhibitions must either be the most shameless 
of hypocrites, or the most crazy of fanatics. 
But we are silenced when we remember that 
two English clergymen have also very lately 

ublished their dialogues with devils; and 

ave surpassed their Mormon rivals in absurd- 
ity, inasmuch as they have fixed the residence 
of Satan, not in the heart of a man but in the 
legs of a table.* 

The resemblance thus manifested between 
the teaching of some of our popular religion- 
ists, and that of the Mormons, is not confined 
to the point of diabolic agency. It results 
from a materialistic tendency observable in 
the two theological systems. Besides some 
other effects, this leads both alike to miscon- 
strue the metaphors of Scripture by a literal 
interpretation, and to distort the biblical pro- 
phecies by viewing them through a carnal 
medium. Thus the Mormonite speculations 
on the Restoration of the Jews, and on the 
Millennium, are the same which may sometimes 
be heard in Puritanic pulpits. Both schools 
dwell with similar fondness on the battle of 
Armageddon, and give a description of the 
combatants equally minute. The Mormons 
teach that this contest will be between the 
Papists on one side and “ the Church” on the 
other. The triumph of their own adherents 
is to usher in the Millennium. Even the date 
assigned to the Restoration of the Jews is the 
same in both systems. “ It shall come to pass 
in the nineteenth century,” says the official 
organ of Mormonism, “ that the great trumpet 
shall be blown, and they (the Jews) shall 
come who are ready to perish in the land of 
Assyria, and the outcast in the land of Egypt, 
and shall worship the Lord in the holy moun- 
tain at Jerusalem.” (XIV. 12.). 

But this tendency to debase a spiritual 
truth into a material fiction is most strikingly 
developed in the Mormon doctrine of the Re- 
surrection. It must be confessed, indeed, that 
some Christian writers have incautiously s 
ken on this subject, in language contradicting 


* An account of these publications is given in a 
most interesting article in the “ Quarterly” of last 
October, on the subject of table turning. 
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that of St. Paul; and have seemed to teach|submit to this rite for the benefit of his de- 


that this corruptible body of flesh and blood 
will inherit eternal life.* The danger of such 
incautious statements is shown by the infer- 
ences deduced from them in the writings of 
the Mormonites. According to their teaching, 
not only will the body, but all the habits, oc- 
cupations, and necessities of life, be the same 
in the future world as in the present. Thus, 
one of their chief pillars tells us, that— 


The future residence of the saints is not an 
ideal thing. They will need houses for their 
persons and for their families as much in their 
resurrected condition as in their present state. In 
this identical world, where they have been robbed 
of houses, and lands, and wife and children, they 
shall have an hundred fold. (Spencer, 174.) 


Another “Apostle” calculates the exact 
amount of landed property which may be ex- 
pected by the “ resurrected saints ” :— 


Suppose that, out of the population of the 
carth, one in a hundred should be entitled to an 
inheritance upon the new earth, how much land 
would each receive? We answer, they would re- 
ccive over an hundred and fifty acres, which 
would be quite enough to raise manna, and to 
build some splendid mansions. It would be 
large enough to have our flower gardens, and 
everything the agriculturist and the botanist 
want. (P. Pratt, in XIV. 663.) 


But not content with degrading the Scrip- 
tural conceptions of immortality by these 
sordid and grovelling imaginations, they ven- 
ture directly to contradict the words of our 
Lord Himself, by affirming that, in the Resur- 
rection, men both marry and are given in 


marriage. Thus the author above quoted tells 
us that— 

Abraham and Sarah will continue to multiply, 
not only in this world, but in all worlds to come. 
. +. Will the resurrection return you a mere fe- 
male acquaintance, that is not to be the wife of your 
bosom in eternity ? No, God forbid. But it will 
restore you the wife of your bosom immortalized, 
who shall bear children from your own loins, in 
all worlds to come. (P. O. 6.) 


This they call the doctrine of Celestial Mar- 
riage, to which, in its connection with their 
polygamy, we shall aes return. 

A still more peculiar tenet of their creed is 
the necessity of baptism for the dead. This 
doctrine was broached by Smith at an early 

riod, and is incorporated into the “ Book of 

strines and Covenants,” the Mormonite New 
Testament.t Every Mormon is bound to 


* See the admirable arguments of Dr. Burton, 
late Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, against 
certain popular views of this subject. (Burton's 
Bampton Lectures, Appendix.) 

See D. C., sections 105, 106. 


| 
| 
| 





ceased relatives. Its institution seems to have 
had the same pecuniary object as that of the 
masses pro defunctis although the fees de- 
manded by the priesthood for its performance 
are not stated in the official documents. ‘They 
tell us, however, that the dead “depend on 
their posterity, relatives, or friends for this 
completing of the works necessary for their 
salvation” (XIV. 232;) and that their gene- 
alogies will be revealed to the faithful by the 
prophets in the temple. (Seer,i.141.) Thus 
(says Joseph Smith, in his “ last sermon :”— 


Every man who has got a friend in the eternal 
world can save him, unless he has committed the 
unpardonable sin ; so you see how far you can be 
a@ saviour. 


_ And to the same effect the Mormon hymnist 
sings :— 


I am Zionward bound, where a Seer is our head, 
We'll there be baptized for our friends that are 
dead ; 
By obeying this law we may set them all free, 
And saviours we shall upon Mount Zion be. 
(XV. 143.) 
The Chancellor of the University of Deseret 
informs us, that “unless this is done for the 
dead they cannot be redeemed.” (Spencer, 166.) 


And the same learned authority announces 
that— 


Peter tells how the devout and honorable 
dead may be saved, who never heard the Gospel 
on earth. Says he, [St. Peter!] ‘else why are 
they baptized for the dead ?’ * 


This Mormon sacrament is connected with 
another retrograde tenet, which restricts the 
due celebration of religious rites to one local 
sanctuary :— 


Verily 1 say unto you, after you have had suf- 
ficient time to build a house to me, wherein the 
ordinance of baptizing for the dead belongeth, 
and for which the same was instituted from before 
the foundation of the world... your baptisms 
for the dead by those who are scattered abroad, 
are not acceptable unto me. (D. C. sec. 103.) 


Hence the mysterious importance attached 
to the completion of the Nauvoo Temple. 
The corner-stone of a new and far larger ed- 
ifice has lately been laid at Deseret, the form 
of which has heen represented to Brigham 
Young in a maraculous vision. He refuses 


* Mr. Spencer, who here cites the 1st»Corinthi- 
ans as the work of St. Peter, was ordained as a 
Baptist minister, in America, and says that he grad- 
uated at “Hamilton Theological College,” in 1829, 
and held “ the first grade of honorable distiuction.” 
He complains that his character has been much 
“villified;” his spelling and grammar could 
scarcely be represented as viler than they are, by 
any of his “villifiers.” 
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to reveal its plan beforehand; but declares 
that magnificent as it will be, it is only the 
faint image of that which will beautify recon- 
uered Missouri. “ The time will come when 
> ot will be a tower in the centre of temples 
we shall build, and on its top groves and fish 
onds.” (XV.488.) What would Mr. Rus- 
fin say to this proposed new style of eccle- 
siastical architecture? Mr. Gunnison tells us 
(from information given him at Utah) that as 
soon as the present temple is finished, “ animal 
sacrifices for the daily sins of the people ” will 
be offered therein by the priesthood. (G. 57.) 
This will complete the return of Mormonism 
to the “ weak and beggarly elements,” of that 
dispensation which was purposely adapted to 
a state of moral childhood, “ wherein were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices that could not 
make him that did the service perfect, as_per- 
taining to the conscience ; which stood only 
in meats, and drinks, and divers washing, and 
carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of 
reformation.” 
The same retrogressive tendency has led 
the Mormonites to adopt a system of anthro- 
morphism which has never been equalled 
. any other sect, though it was approached 
fifteen centuries ago by the Egyptian monks 
whom Theophilus anathematized. Allegorical 
images, under which the attributes of God 
were made intelligible to the rude Israelites 
by Moses, and even metaphorical figures, 
adopted by devotional poetry in a later age, 
are interpreted by Smith and his disciples in 
asense as merely literal and material, as they 
would attach to the placards wherein their 
countrymen describe the person of a fugitive 
slave. The nature of these materializing 
dogmas cannot be rendered intelligible except 
by quotations, which, from their profanity, we 
me willingly omit. The following is an 
extract from one of their popular catechisms, 
bearing on the subject : — 


Q. 28. What isGod? A. He is a material 
intelligent personage, possessing both body and 
arts. 
' Q. 38. Doth he also possess passions? A. 
Yes, he eats, he drinks, he loves, he hates. 
Q. 44. Can this being occupy two distinct 
places at once? A. No* 


To the same effect we read in the Mormon 
hymn-book (349 ;—) 


The God that others worship is not the God for 
m 
He has no 


eC; 
parts nor body, and cannot hear nor 
see. 


A local residence is assigned to this anthro- 
pomorphic Deity ; he lives, we are told, “ in 


* Latter Day Saints’ Catechism, quoted in Morm. 
dllust. p. 43. 
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the planet Kolob.” (Seer. 70, and XIV, 531.) 
Moreover, as he possesses the body and pas- 
sions of a man, so his relations to his creatures 
are purely human. Saint Hilary of Poitiers 
asserts that some Arians attacked orthodoxy 
by the following argument :—“ Deus pater non 
erat, quia neque ei filivs ; nam si filius, ne- 
cesse est ut et farmina sit.” (Hil. adv. Const.) 
The conclusion thus stated as an absurdity in 
the fourth century, the Mormons embrace as 
an axiom in the nineteenth. “ Jn mundi pri- 
mordiis, Deo erat femina,” is an article of their 
creed. (P. O. p. land p. 15; also Seer, i. 38, 
and 103.) No existence is “ created; ” all be- 
ings are “ begotten.” So the Prophet tells us 
in his“ last sermon,” (p. 62 :) 


God never did have power to create the spirit 
of man at all. The very idea lessens man in my 
estimation. I know better. 


The superiority of the Mormon God over 
his creatures consists only in the greater power 
which He has gradually attained by growth in 
knowledge. He himself originated in “the 
union of two elementary particles of matter,” 
(G.49;) and by a progressive development 
reached the human form. Thus we read 
that— 


God, of course, was once a man, and from man- 
hood by continual progression, became God ; and 
he has continued to increase from his manhood 
to the present time, and may continue to increase 
without limit. And man also may continue to 
increase in knowledge and power as fast as he 
pleases. 


And again, 


If man is a creature of eternal progression, 
the time must certainly arrive when he will know 
as much as God now knows. (XIV. 386.) 


This is in strict accordance with the follow- 
ing words of Joseph Smith : — 


The weakest child of God which now exists 
upon the earth will possess more dominion, more 
property, more subjects, and more power and 
glory, than is possessed by Jesus Christ or by his 
Father ; while at the same time they will have 
their dominion, kingdom, and subjects increased 
in proportion. (J. Str, vi. quoted in Morm. 
Tilust.) 


An apostle carries this view into detail as 
follows ;— 


What will man do when this world is filled up ? 
Why, he will make more worlds, and swarm out 
like bees from the old world. And when a farmer 
has cultivated his farm and raised numerous chil- 
dren, so that the space is beginning to be too 
strait for them, he will say, My sons, yonder is 
plenty of matter, go and organize a world and people 
it. (P. Pratt, in XIV. 663, and Seer 1. 37.) 
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This doctrine of indefinite development 
naturally passes into Polytheism. According- 
ly, the Mormon theology teaches that there 
are Gods innumerable, with different degrees 
of dignity and power. It was revealed to 
Joseph Smith that the first verse of Genesis 
originally stood as follows:—* The Head God | 
brought forth the Gods, with the heavens, and 
the earth.” (XIV, 455.) And the same 
prophet also tells us (Jbid,) that a hundred 
and forty-four thousand of these gods are 
mentioned by St. John in the Apocalypse. 
Moreover, “ each God is the God of the spirits 
of all flesh pertaining to the world which he 
forms.” (Seer, i. 38.) And it has been lately 
revealed by the President, that the God of our 
own planet is Adam, who (it seems) was only 
another form of the Archangel Michael. 


When our father Adam came into the Garden 
of Eden, he brought Eve, one of his wives, with 
him. He helped to make and organize this 
world. He is Michael, the Archangel, the Ancient 
of Days. We is our Father and our God, and 
the only God with whom we have to do. (From Dis- 
courses of the Presidency in XV. 769.) 


It is curious to observe, from such examples, 
how easily the extremes of materialism and 
immaterialism may be made to meet. For 
here we have the rudest form of anthropo- 


morphism connected with a theory of emana- 
tion which might be identified with that of 
some Gnostic and Oriental idealists. But 
under its present intellectual guides, Mormon- 
ism is rapidly passing into that form of prac- 
tical Atheism which is euphemistica!ly termed 

’antheism. Thus we read in the Washington 
organ of the Presidency, that the only thing 
which has existed from eternity is— 

“An infinite quantity of selfmoving intelli- 
gent matter. Every particle of matter which 
now exists, existed in the infinite depths of 
past duration, and was then capable of self- 
motion.” (Seer. i. 129.) “There is no sub- 
stance in the universe which feels and thinks 
now, but what has eternally possessed that capa- 
city.” (7b. 102.) “ Each individual of the 
vegeiable and animal kingdom contains a living 
spirit, possessed of intelligent capacities.” (7d. 
34.) “Persons are only tabernacles, and 
truth is the God that dwells in them. When 
we speak of only one God, and state that he 
is eternal, etc., we have no reference to any 
particular person, but to truth dwelling in a 
vast variety of substances.” (1b. 25.) 

The same authority informs us that every 
man is an aggregate of as many intelligent 
individuals as there are elementary particles 
of matter in his system. (Jb. 103.) And so | 
President Brigham, in a recent sermon, tells | 
his hearers that the reward of the good will 
be a continual progress to a more perfect or-| 





ganization, and the punishment of the bad) 


will be a decomposition into the particles that 
compose the native elements.” (B. Young, 
in XV, 35.) 

It is evident that in these latter portions of 
the Mormon creed we may recognize the spec- 
ulations of Oken, Fichte, Hegel, and others, 
filtered through such popularizing media as 
Emerson, Parker, and the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion.” It would appear that the more startling 
of these innovations, which date from the last 
year of Smith’s life, are due to Orson Pratt, 
the intellectual guide of recent Mormonism, 
under whose influence Joseph seems to have 
fallen after he had envied with Sidney 
Rigdon. 

But, it may be asked, how can this be the 
theology of a sect which professes to receive 
the Bible as the Word of God? The answer 
is twofold. First, the Mormon writers teach 
that the Christian Revelation, though authori- 
tative when first given, is now superseded by 
their own. “The Epistles of the ancient 
Apostles, Paul, Peter, and John, we must say 
are dead letters, when compared to the Epis- 
tles that are written to the saints in our day 
by the living priesthood.” (XIV. 328.) And 
the possession of a living source of inspiration 
enables them to modify, not only the doctrines 
of the ancient Scriptures, but even the reve- 
lations of their own prophets. Thus polyga- 
my is pronounced in the Book of Mormon to 
be “ abominable before the Lord.” (Jac. chap. 
ii. sec. 6.) ; yet it was afterwards authorized in 
a new revelation by Joseph himself, and is 
now declared to be the special blessing of the 
latter covenant. But, secondly, lest this view 
should not satisfy all scruples, it was revealed 
to Smith that our present Scriptures have 
been grievously altered and corrupted, and 
he was divinely commissioned to make a re- 
vised and corrected edition of them. We 
find from his statement in his autobiography 
(XIV. 422, 451, 452,) that he lived to com- 
plete this emended Bible. But he never ven- 
tured to print it, and it still remains in manu- 
script among the muniments of the Church. 
It is to be published as soon as the world is 
ripe to receive it. Meanwhile some specimens 
have been given, among which one of the 
most remarkable is the beginning of Genesis, 
which we have quoted above.* 

The existence of this secret Bible is an ex- 
ample of the Mormon practice of reserve, which 
forms a connecting link between their theo- 
logical and their ethical system. The doc- 
trines which they teach among the initiated 
may differ to any extent from those proclaimed 
to the Gentiles. “ If man receives all truths,” 
says their organ (XV. 507.), “ he must receive 


* Many extracts from this emended Bible have 
been lately published by Orson Pratt, in the Seer. 


|The additions are so numerous as to double the 


scriptural text. 
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them on a graduated scale. The Latter Day 
Saints act upon this simple, natural principle. 
Paul had milk for babes and things unlawful to 
utter” (!). The most striking instance of this 
system of pious fraud is their persevering de- 
nial of the charge of polygamy. So boldly 
did they disavow the practice, that even the 
careful and accurate author of “ Mormonism 
Illustrated” was deceived by their assevera- 
tions; and though he states the accusations 
against them fairly, yet decides that, at least 
as against Smith, they were unfounded. At 
length, however, it became necessary to drop 
the mask. As the population of Utah in- 
creased, the practices prevalent there became 
better known to the world, through multiply- 
ing channels of communication. It was use- 
less to repudiate an ordinance which must be 
so prominent in the first letters of every new 
citizen of Salt Lake to his English friends. 
The Church therefore decided that the time 
was come for publishing to the world the rev- 
elation which sanctioned their seraglios. We 
have already cited that singular document, 
which Joseph circulated among the initiated 
in the year before his death. Since its publi- 
cation, which took place in 1852, the Mor- 
monite leaders have completely thrown off the 
veil, and have defended polygamy as impu- 
dently as they before denied it. Tracts, dia- 


logues, and hymns are circulated in its behalf. 
And even the “pluralistic” marriage service 
has been published. The following is an ex- 
tract from this novel rubric :— 


The president [or his deputy*] calls upon the 
bridegroom and his [first] wife, and the bride to 
arise. The [first]wife stands on the left hand of 
her husband, while the bride stands on the wife’s 
left. The president then says to the [first] wife, 
Are you willing to give this woman to your husband, 
to be his lawful and wedded wife for time and for 
eternity? If you are, place her right hand within 
the right hand of your husband} The right hands 
of the bridegroom and bride being thus joined, 
the oe wife takes her husband by the left arm, 
as if in the attitude of walking. 


* See MS. XV. 215. 

+ This would at first appear as if the wife pos- 
sessed a veto. But the official organ informs us in 
the same article that if the wife refuses to consent 
to her busband’s polygamy, “then it is lawful for 
her husband, if permitted by revelation through the 
Prophet, to be married to others without her consent ; 
and she will be condemned because she did not give 
them unto him; as Sara gave Hagar unto Abraham, 
and as Rachaeland Leah gave Bilhah and Zilpah 
unto Jacob.’ (See, also, X . 215.) 
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hood, I pronounce you legally and lawfully [sic] hus- 
band aa wife yey ine auld for all os wer 
I seal upon you the blessings of the holy resurrection, 
with power to come forth in the morning of the first 
resurrection .... And I seal upon you... . the bless- 
ings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and say unto 
you, be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth. 
. . « « The benediction follows; and the scribe 
then enters the marriage on the record. (Seer, 
i. 31.) 


It should be added, that the President pos- 
sesses the Papal prerogative of annulling all 
marriages contracted under his sanction ;* a 
prerogative which cannot fail to prove a source 
of wealth and power. As to marriages cele- 
brated without his authority, they are ipso fac- 
to void, in foro conscientie. Consequently 
either man or woman is at liberty to desert an 
unbelieving spouse and take another. An ex- 
ample of this occurred last year in a Welsh 
village with which we are well acquainted. 
An old woman of sixty was converted by the 
Mormons, and persuaded to emigrate. She 
had a blind husband, seventy years of age, 
who entirely depended on her care. The 
neighbors cried shame on her for deserting her 
conjugal duties. The clergyman of the parish, 
and even her landlord the Squire, remonstrat- 
ed in vain. She declared that “the Lord had 
called her to come to Zion,” and that it was 
revealed to her that when she reached Deseret 
she should be restored to youth, or, (as she 
expressed it), “she should get a new skin.” 
And she unblushingly avowed her intention 
of being sealed to ayother husband, and bear- 
ing “a young family” in America. The end 
of the story is tragic. The deserted husband 
died of a broken heart a fortnight after his 
wife’s departure, and the old woman herself 
expired before she reached New Orleans, leav- 
ing the surplus of her outfit in the hands of 
her seducers. 

It may easily be imagined that the public 
announcement of these matrimonial innova- 
tions excited much opposition, not only among 
believers, but also among the saints, and par- 
ticularly among their wives. Even in Utah 
itself it seems that the customs of Constanti- 
nople are not popular with the fair sex. - Lieu- 
tenant Gunnison tells us that “ he placed the 
subject before a young lady in its practical 
light,” and asked her “if she would consent 
to become Mrs. Blank, No. 20? or if, though 
ranking as No. 1, she would be contented, when 
the first blush of beauty had departed, to have 
her husband call at her domicil, and introduce 
his last bride, No. 17?” The subject, says 
the Lieutenant, was cut short by the reply, 
“No, Sir, I would die first.” In England, as 
might be expected, the resistance has been 
more open and decided. One of the most 


* See G. 70. and S. 186. 
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amusing publications to which the controversy 
has given rise, is a “ Dialogue between Nelly 
and Abby,” published in the weekly organ of 
Mormonism. Nelly is a rebellious saint, and 
opens the discussion by addressing her more 
submissive cousin as follows :— 


Dear Cousin Abby, I have been very anxious 
to see you, ever since I heard of the new revela- 
tion. 1 know that nothing has ever come up yet 
in this Church that could stumble you. But I 
think now, when your John comes to get two or 
three more wives, you will feel as keenly as any 
of us. 


The believing Abby replies, by expressing 
her sorrow that her cousin’s mind is “ so flut- 
tered” with the new revelation. For her own 
part, she has “never stumhled at any of the 
doctrines of the Church, because they all seem 
so pure.” In condescension, however, for 
Nelly’s weakness, she proceeds to explain fully 
the arguments which have led her to surren- 
der the exclusive possession of “her John.” 
These are resisted by Nelly for some time. 
She cannot see “what wisdom” there is in 
“being tied to her George with a lot of other 
women, who can flatter and simper, and make 
him believe anything they please.” But at 
last she also is convinced, and exclaims, “ Iam 
sorry I ever burnt that revelation! I would 
not have done it for the world if I had known 
as much as I do now.” She cannot help, how- 
ever, adding a proviso, “ Well, if George does 
take any other, I should like him to take my 
sister Anne, for her temper is so obliging and 
mild.” * 

The arguments by which the Mormon writ- 
ers justify their adoption of these Oriental us- 
ages are principally drawn from the Old Tes- 
tament. The pamphlet on “ Plurality of 
Wives,” at the head of our article, informs us 
that the Latter Day Saints have restored “ the 
family order which God established with Abra- 
ham and the Patriarchs.” (P. 0.1.) So we 
have just seen that in their new marriage ser- 
vice polygamy is designated as “ the blessing 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” And the 
Mormon psalmist sings to the same tune — 


Iam Zionward bound, where the blessings un- 
told, 
Which Jehovah conferred on his servants of old, 
And at which pious Christendom feels so annoyed, 
In this last dispensation again are enjoyed. 
(XV. 143.) 


so so we are warned by Elder Spencer, 
that — 


When a man undervalues this promise, he not 
only shows himself to be destitute of saving 
faith, but he is very liable to become a scoffer 


* See M. Star, XV., Nos. 15, 16. 
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and mocker of the last days, speaking evil of such 
dignities as Abraham and Brigham. (P. O. 12.) 


But it would be well if the apologists of 
polygamy confined themselves to the patri- 
archal dispensation. For some excuse might 
then be made for their mistake, considering 
the vague notions concerning the authority 
of the Old Testament which prevail among 
our popular religionists, and remembering 
even in our pulpits we too often hear Isaac 
and Jacob cited as perfect exemplars of Chris- 
tian life. But when they venture to quote 
the New Testament in support of their prac- 
tices, we see at once the impudent dishonesty 
of the men. The Devil has often wrested 
Scripture to his purpose, but never before 
with such preposterous perversion and auda- 
cious profaneness as that displayed by Joseph 
Smith and his disciples. One feels indig- 
nant, not only at their hypocrisy, but at their 
folly, in expecting to persuade any one to ac- 
quiesce in such palpable distortion of plain 
words. Thus from the promise that, whatso- 
ever a man shall leave tor the Gospel’s sake, 
he shall receive an hundred fold (Mark, x. 29.), 
the Chancellor of the University of Deseret 
deduces the following question and answer :— 


Q. What reward have men who have faith to 
forsake their rebellious and unbelieving wives in 
order to obey the commandments of God ? 

A. AN HUNDRED FOLD OF WIVES in this 
world, and eternal life in the next. ({P. 0.16; 
see also Seer, 61.) 


In the same treatise a carnal interpretation 
is given to the metaphor which designates the 
Church as “the Bride.” But even these 
monstrous falsifications of Scripture are sur- 
passed by the arguments which Mr. Hyde 
(the present chairman of the Apostolic Col- 
lege) extracts from the Gospel narrative itself.* 
Yet, although the omission of these renders 
our picture of Mormonism incomplete, we re- 
ally dare not quote blasphemies so revolting ; 
especially when they are combined with ab- 
surdity at which the reader, even while he 
shuddered, must be provoked to smile. 

Such profane distortion of the Sacred Writ- 
ings is the less excusable in the Mormonite 
divines, because they have the power of fab- 
ricating new Scripture whenever they please. 
This power, indeed, they have freely exer- 
cised in defence of their harems. It has been 
revealed, that the measure of a man’s “ wealth, 
power, and dominion” in the world to come 
will depend upon the number of his wives, all 
of whom will continue to belong to him after 
the resurrection, if they have been sealed to 


* See Orson Hyde's letter, published in the 
[Mormon] Guardian, and quoted by Mr. Gunnison, 
p- 68. The same blasphemies are repeated by Or- 
son Pratt in Seer, 159, 169. 
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him by the President. Hence the term celes- 
tial marriage, which they apply to this con- 
nection. Moreover, the first wife, if submis- 
sive, will rank as Queen over all the other 
concubines. In the tract above quoted Abby 
explains this to Nelly as follows : — 


I appreciate a kind, intelligent husband, that 
is ordained and anointed like unto Abraham, to 
be king over innumerable myriads of the human 
family, so highly, that I shall not make myself a 
widow and servant through all eternity, by op- 
posing what God has clearly revealed by all his 
prophets since the world began.... The great 
question is this. Will we unite with the plurality 
order of ancient patriarchs, or will we consent to 
be doomed to eternal celibacy? This is the true 
division of the question. One or the other we 
must choose. We cannot be married to our hus- 
bands for eternity without subscribing to the law 
that admits a plurality of wives If your 
George and you should be alone, by the side of 
such a king as Abraham or Solomon, with all 
his queens, and their numerous ‘servants and 
waiting maids in courtly livery, would he not 
look like a mere rush light by the side of such 
suns? .... Besides, a queen to him that has his 
hundreds of wives in eternity, with children as 
numberless as the stars of heaven, would receive 
intelligence, honor, and dominion, in some meas- 
ure proportioned to the exaltation of her hus- 
band ; while your George, not having much to look 
after besides you, could not demand the same 
measure of wealth, honor, and dominion; because 
he could use upon you and your little family but 
a small pittance of what pertains to one moving 
in a wider and more exalted sphere. 

Nelly. But do you mean to say, Abby, that if 
Iam not married according to God’s order be- 
fore the resurrection, that I shall always have to 
remain single, and also be your servant, or the 
servant of some one that is married according to 
that order ? 

Abby. That is what God has most clearly re- 
vealed in many scriptures. 


This contingent Queenship, however, will 
be subject to the husband’s appointment, and 
the reversionary interest therein often creates 
rivalry in the establishment. Mr. Gunnison 
was informed at Salt Lake that Brigham 
Young had a wife who died before she be- 
came a Mormon, but has since been saved by 
vicarious baptism, and that the first of his 
ep wives frequently teazes her husband 

y inquiring whether she herself or her pre- 
decessor will be his Queen in the world to 
come. (G. 77.) 

Besides the arguments above mentioned in 
favor of polygamy, derived from Revelation, 
others are deduced from reason and expedi- 
ency. The chief of these is, that the Orient- 
al system will remedy the immorality’ in which 
Europe is now sunk. So corrupt is society at 
present, especially in England, that not only 
are there “a hundred thousand prostitutes in 
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London,” but also that the “ haunts of vice” 
are constantly frequented by those who are 
specially ordained to be the guardians of pub- 
lic morality, by “ parsons, and even bishops in 
disguise.” (XV. 244.) This foul and wide- 
spread pollution would be cured by polygamy, 
for under that institution no female wo be 
driven to vice by the want of a legitimate pro- 
tector. “Don’t you think,” says ‘Nelly in the 
tract before cited, “ that the hundred thousand 
unfortunate females of London would much 
rather have such husbands [i. e. husbands 
shared with several other wives] than lead 
out their present miserable short lives as they 
do?” 

Again, it is urged that the “ Patriarchal 
Order” will soon be rendered necessary by an 
excess of females over males, which is to re- 
sult from the destructive wars now impending 
over the world. A passage in Isaiah is inter- 
preted as prophesying that this excess will be 
in the proportion of seven to one. 

Farther, the system of plurality is desirable 
as rewarding good men and punishing bad 
men, for the good will be selected as husbands 
by many wives, while the bad will be accepted 
by none. “How many virtuous females,” 
says Chancellor Spencer, would prefer to 
unite their destinies to one and the same hon- 
orable and virtuous man, rather than to sepa- 
rate their destinies each to an inferior vicious 
man? Shall such virtuous and innocent fe- 
males be denied the right to choose the objects 
of their love?” (P. O. 2.) 

Moreover, far from causing discord among 
women, this patriarchal institution “ is caleu- 
lated to yal jealousy.” 


For instance, in this country three young wo- 
men all love the same young man. Being rivals, 
it is natural they should hate each other in exact 
proportion as they love the young man; because 
they know that the law will not allow him to be 
married to them all. If polygamy were allowed, 
this jealousy would not exist, because a woman 
would know that she could be married to any 
man she loved. (XV. 660.) 


Another argument much insisted on is the 
removal of an impediment which now hinders 
the conversion of polygamous heathen. This 
is illustrated by the following story, which we 
find constantly repeated in the “ Mormon Abo- 
logies ” :— 


A Dakotah Indian offered himself for baptism 
to some Presbyterian missionarics. On being 
questioned he said, that he had several wives. 
He was told that he could not be baptized while 
he had more wives than one. The heathen went 
away, and returned in a few months renewing 
his request. He was again questioned how many 
wives he had. One only, said he. ‘ What had he 
done with all the others?’ I have eaten them, was 
the reply. (XV. 147.) 
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From the tone taken by the Mormon advo- 
cates of polygamy, it would seem as if the 
ractice must prevail among them extensively. 
Por, otherwise, we cannot understand why 
they should represent it to the poor in their 
popular tracts as a state so desirable, that a 
man with only one wife must be precluded 
from the higher degrees of happiness in the 
life to come. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
hard to conceive how any but the wealthier 
members of the community can indulge in so 
expensive a luxury. However this may be, it 
is certain from the evidence of such credible 
witnesses as Captain Stansbury and Lieuten- 
ant Gunnison, that the great officers of the 
Church maintain seraglioson a scale truly Ori- 
ental. The latter informs us (p. 120.) that 
the three members of the Presidency had, 
when he was in Utah, no less than eighty-two 
wives between them, and that one of the three 
“ was called an old bachelor, because he had 
only a baker’s dozen.” And Captain Stans- 
bury describes the “ numerous family” of the 
President as mingling freely in the balls, 
—— and other social amusements of the 
ace. 

The delightful effects of this practice on the 
domestic felicity of Utah are thus described 
by one of the organs of Mormonism :— 

Each wife knows that the other wives are as 
much entitled to the attention of the husband as 
she herself; she knows that such attentions are 
not criminal, therefore she does not lose confi- 
dence in him; though she may consider him 
partial in some respects, yet she has the consola- 
tion to know that his attentions towards them 
are strictly virtuous. (Seer, i. 125.) 

There is no particular rule as regards the resi- 
dence of the different branches of a family. It is 
very frequently the case that they all reside in 
the same dwelling, and take hold unitedly with 
the greatest cheerfulness of the different branches 
of household or domestic business; eating at the 
same table, and kindly looking after each others’ 
welfare, while the greatest peace and harmony 
prevail year after year. Their children play and 
associate together with the greatest affection as 
brothers and sisters, while each mother apparently 
manifests as much kindness and tender regard for the 
children of the others as for her own. (Seer, i. 42.) 


This last result of the system is so unques- 
tionably miraculous, that it is almost sufficient 
of itself to convert an unbelieving world. 
Notwithstanding such evidence, however, the 
Gentile Gunnison presumes to speak unfavor- 
ably of the effects of this sacred ordinance. 
He thinks that it leads to the depression of 
women, and tells us that they are disrespect- 
fully treated by the “ saints,” as an inferior 
order of beings :— 


Gentile gallantry (says he), is declared by the 
Mormons to have reversed the natural position 
of the sexes. To give the post of honor or of 
comfort to the lady is absurd. If there is but one 
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seat, they say it of right belongs to the gentle 
man, and it is the duty and place of a man to 
lead the way, and let his fair partner enter tho 
room behind him. (G. 156.) 

He also speaks of polygamy as “the great 
cause of disruption in families,” and affirms 
that the children are “ the most lawless and 
profane of all that have come under his ob- 
servation.” 

We have already spoken of the legal and 
political consequences which may probably 
arise from this custom. We may add that it 
can scarcely fail to contain the seeds of inter- 
nal discontent. For the industrious inhabi- 
tants of Utah must find out before long that 
by the toil of their own sinews they are main- 
taining the sumptuous harems of their chiefs. 
Nor is it possible that in a new colony the fe- 
male population can be’ sufficiently abundant 
to allow this Eastern luxury to the powerful 
without compelling many of the poor to re- 
main unwedded. Already, indeed, one of the 
toasts at a recent public dinner in Utah— 
“Wanted immediately more ladies !”—seems to 
indicate dissatisfaction. 

We cannot leave this part of our subject 
without mentioning that a graver charge than 
that of polygamy has been brought against the 
Mormon leaders. The depositions published 
by their opponents at Nauvoo accused them, 
not of openly adding to their domestic estab- 
lishment, but of secretly corrupting female 
virtue, under the pretext of spiritual mar- 
riage. An affidavit made by one Martha Bro- 
therton details very circumstantially an at- 
tempt made by Brigham Young to seduce her 
under this pretence. We are inclined to be- 
lieve her statement, because she explicitl 
refers to Joseph’s “new revelation,” which 
was at that time carefully concealed from all 
but the initiated. Nor are there wanting inti- 
mations in the documents already publish- 
ed by the church that something more is be- 
hind. Thus the first revelation on polygamy 
concludes with the following promise: “As 
pertaining unto this law, verily I say unto 
you, J will reveal more unto you hereafter.” 
(XV. 8.) And so we read in the “Star” 
(XV. 91.), “ Ours is a progressive system, and 
we must progress with it, or be left behind. 
If you are found obedient to counsel, nothing 
will stumble you, neither spiritual wifeism, nor 
anything else.” 

evertheless, if such secret privileges are 
permitted to the Mormon chiefs, they must be 
used with extreme caution. Even the sacred 
character of an Apostle would hardly save 
him from the vengeance of an injured hus- 
band, accustomed to the summary proceedings 
of Lynchian jurisprudence. Last year a 
Mormon of the name of Egan was brought to 
trial for murdering the seducer of his wife, 
and (though admitting the fact) was acquitted 
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by a Utah jury. Nor, whatever may be the 
character of the leaders, can we hesitate to 
believe the almost unanimous testimony of 
travellers to the general morality of the popu- 
lation. Indeed, the laborious and successful 
industry which we have described could not 
characterize a debauched and licentious peo- 
le. 

We have dwelt at some length on the 
Mormon polygamy, not only on account of its 
intrinsic importance, but because its disclosure 
is so recent that previous writers have been 
unable to give accurate information on the 
subject. The ethical teaching of the sect is 
not distinguished " any other very remarka- 
ble peculiarity. The chief duty impressed 
upon the saints is the punctual payment of 
their tithes. We can scarcely open a page of 
their official publications without finding stre- 
nuous exhortation to the fulfilment of that in- 
dispensable obligation. Next to this cardinal 
virtue, they seem to rate the merit of absti- 
nence from fermented liquors and tobacco. 
This, however, is not absolutely insisted on, 
but only urged as a “ precept of wisdom.” It 
was enforced by Joseph, whose practice did 
not square with his precepts, as he was often 
drunk himself. But his sagacity perceived 
that the money squandered by his disciples on 
gin and cigars must be diverted from the trea- 
sury of the Church. 

The virtue of patriotism is also a frequent 
theme of Mormon eulogy. By publicly en- 
joining it, they endeavor to refute the charges 
of treason so often brought against them by 
their enemies. Hence the anniversary of the 
4th of July (the birthday of American inde- 

endence) is celebrated with special jubilation 
in the city of Salt Lake, and the tree of liber- 
ty is duly refreshed with torrents of rhetoric, 
and also with more material libations. The 
official list of toasts given at one of the last of 
these festivities, shows that the citizens cling 
with equal attachment to the “ domestic insti- 
tutions” of Virginia and of Deseret; for the 
12th toast is Slavery, and the 13th Polygamy.* 
The 15th, which we suppose, is meant to point 
the moral of the other two, is “Tue GREAT 
NationaL Motrro,—*Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

Such festive meetings, which are very fre- 
quent, generally conclude with dancing, an 
exercise, the practice of which must be also 
included in the ethical system of Mormonism. 
In saltatorial, as in military movements, the 
priesthood occupy the foremost place. The 


* The 13th toast is printed as follows : “ Poly- 
Ticks and Poly-Gamy;” a piece of wit which 
seems to have been highly appreciated. (X/V. 566.) 
With regard to slavery, it should be observed, that 
according to Joseph’s revelations, the negroes are 
of an inferior race, and that no person of color 
can be admitted into the Church. (X/V. 472.) 
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president leads off, and bishops, patriarchs, 
and elders are to be seen figuring enthusiasti- 
cally, “not,” says Colonel Kane, “in your 
minutes or other mortuary processions of 
Gentiles, but in jigs and reels.” When the 
temple is completed, these public dances are 
to form a part of the regular worship. 

But the most remarkable feature in the 
practical working of Mormonism, considered 
as a Religion, is the almost entire absence of 
the devotional element. In the addresses of 
its teachers, we find no exhortation to the du- 
ties of private prayer, of self-examination, or 
of penitence. In their writings we can trace 
no aspirations after communion with God, af- 
ter spirituality of mind, after purification of 
the affections. All is “ of the earth, earthy.” 
One of the ablest writers against Christianity 
has lately stated it as his chief objection to 
the Christian System, that it discourages the 
love of earthly things, and requires its votaries 
to set their affections on things above. He 
proposes to amend the ew of Saint John, 
— Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world; the lust of the flesh the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, by sim- 
ply leaving out the word not. Mormonism 
seems exactly to realize the ideal of this dis- 
tinguished controversialist; and, as he does 
not mention it as one of the phases through 
which his faith has hitherto passed, we cannot 
but hope that he may still find among the 
Iatter Day Saints that resting-place which he 
tells us that he vainly po among the 
Craig-and-Mullerites. 

This mundane character of Mormonism 
faithfully perpetuates the type impressed on 
it by its founder. Joseph Smith was “a jolly 
fellow,” says one of his admirers, and not in 
the least methodistical. “ His was a laughter- 
loving, cheerful religion,” says Mr. Gunnison. 
The General Epistles of the “Church” ex- 
emplify the same peculiarity. The Gospel 
which they proclaim consists of directions for 
emigration, instructions for the setting up of 
machinery, she management of iron-works, 
the manufacture of nails, the spinning of cot- 
ton-yarn, and the breeding of stock. The 
same undevotional aspect is exhibited by 
their public worship, atleast in Utah; for in 
Europe reserve is used, and their practice as- 
similated to that of other sects. The service 
begins with instrumental music, the band per- 
forming “anthems, marches, and waltzes ;” 
“which,” says Mr. Gunnison eulogistically, 
“drives away all sombre feelings.” An ex- 
tempore prayer follows, which invokes bless- 
ings on the president, officers, and uwmbers 
of the Church, and curses upon their ¢::cmies. 
Then comes a discussion, in which any one 
may speak. This part of the service is usually 
a conversation on local business, like that in 
an English vestry meeting. The sermon fol- 
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lows; but even that is not confined to relig- 
ious exhortation, but embraces such questions 
as the discipline of the Legion, the Califor- 
nia gold-digging, and the politics of the Ter- 
ritory. The most curious specimen of these 
discourses which we have discovered is the 
following, which we take from the official re- 


port :-— 


Elder George Smith was called upon to preach 
an iron sermon. He rose, and took into the 
stand [pulpit] one of the fire-irons, [the first pro- 
ductions of the Utah founderies.] Holding the 
same over his head, he cried out “ Stereotype edi- 
tion,’ and descended amid the cheers of the 
saints. The choir then sung the doxology, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Lorenzo 
Snow. (XV. 492.) 


This kind of religious service would satisfy 
the aspirations of Mr. Carlyle himself, whose 
rather lengthy sermons on the text laborare 
est orare ave thus condensed into pantomime 
by “ Elder George Smith.” 

The Mormon collection of hymns, which 
we have mentioned at the head of this Arti- 
cle, might lead to an impression of the relig- 
ion different from that which we have here 
given. But when we come to examine it, 


we find, in the first place, that it is published 
for the English congregations ; and, secondly, 


that nine-tenths of the hymns (including all 
which possess the slightest merit, devotional 
or poetical) are stolen from the collections in 
use among English Protestants, especially 
from the Wesleyan hymn-book. The few 
original compositions which Mormonism has 
produced are execrable, both in taste and 
feeling. In addition to the samples which we 
have already given, we may add the follow- 
ing :-— 


JOSEPH’S APOTHEOSIS. 


(Arr — The sea! The sea! The open sea!) 
He’s free! He’s free! The Prophet’s free ! 

He is where he will ever be. 

His home’s in the sky ; he dwells with the Gods ; 
Far from the furious rage of mobs. 

He died, he died, for those he loved. 

He reigns, he reigns, in the realms above. 


(Hymas, 338.) 


SAME SUBJECT. 


Hail to the Prophet ascended to heaven, 
Traitors and tyrants now fight him in vain ; 
Mingling with Gods he can plan for his brethren; 

Death cannot conquer the hero again. 


Praise to his memory! he died as a martyr! 
Honored and blest be his ever great name ! 
Long shall his blood, which was shed by assas- 

sins, 
Stain Illinois, while the earth lauds his fame. 
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Sacrifice brings forth the blessings of heaven, 
Earth must atone for the blood of that man; 
Wake up the world for the conflict of justice, 
Millions shall know brother Joseph again. 
, (Ibid. 325.) 


THE DEEDS OF JOSEPH. 
Who took the plates the angels showed ? 
And brought them from their dark abode ? 
And made them plain by power of God ? 
The prophet Joseph Smith 


Who did receive the power to raise 
The Church of Christ in latter days ? 
And call on men to mend their ways ? 
The prophet Joseph Smith. 


Who bore the scorn, the rage, the ire, 
Of those who preach for filthy hire ? 
Was called by them impostor, liar ? 
The prophet Joseph Smith. 
(XIV. 304.) 


We must not forget that the whole fabric 
which we have hitherto described, both doc- 
trinal, ethical, and liturgical, might be changed 
at once by a new revelation uttered by the 
president of the Church. The only limitation 
to his power is the necessity of securing the 
assent of his followers, which, though not the- 
oretically essential, is practically indispensa- 
ble. Loss of popularity must of necessity 
entail dethronement. We have already ob- 
served the skill with which the Mormon hie- 
rarchy is constructed, so as to enlist in its ser- 
vice all the available talent of the sect, and 
thus to guard as far as possible against the 
danger of rebellion. We need not recapitu- 
late the long list of names by which its vari- 
ous grades are designated. The quaintness 
of some of these give, at first sight, an air of 
ridicule to the whole ; but, however ludicrous 
the nomenclature, the organization itself is too 
skilful to be ridiculous. The supreme au- 
thority is nominally in “the Presidency.” which 
consists of the President and his two Council- 
lors. But, in’ reality, the First President is 
sole monarch, for his assessors, though they 
may remonstrate, have no power of resisting 
his decrees. The President himself, accord- 
ing to Smith’s statement (XV. 13.) is, “ ap- 
pointed by revelation,” and acknowledged by 
the voice of the Church.” But Brigham 
Young has modified this declaration, by an- 
nouncing that, although constituted a Prophet 
by revelation, he holds the office of President 
by the choice of the people (XV. 488). 
And, in fact, a vote that he be sustained in his 
office is passed at every General Conference. 
It would seem, therefore, to be theoretically 

ssible that the divinely-appointed “ Seer, 

-rophet, and Revelator,” might be deposed by 
the Church. But the exact limits which de- 
fine the powers of the President and Confer- 
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ence are left as indeterminate as in the simi- 
lar case of Pope and General Council. An- 
other change effected under the administra- 
tion of Young has been, the assumption by 
the Apostolic College of a paramount au- 
thority unknown to the original constitution. 
Many of the apostles, however, are generally 
absent from head-quarters on missionary jour- 
neys, and the acting senate is a council of 
twelve, selected from among the high priests. 
The Bishops are financial officers, employed 
in the collection of.the tithe. The Patriarchs 
are charged with the special function of pro- 
nouncing benedictions on individuals. Jo- 
seph Smith, senior, the Prophet’s father, was 
formerly Patriarch, and, even in the early 
days of Mormon poverty, received for this ser- 
vice ten dollars a week (more than 100/. a 
year), and “ his expenses found.” (XV. 308.) 
he present chief Patriarch (John Smith, an 
uncle of Joseph’s) no doubt gets better pay, 
and we see that the unhappy old man has 
lately published a solemn aflirmation of the 
truth of his nephew’s miracles. (XIV. 97.) 

In subordination to these higher oflicers is 
a great variety of minor functionaries, each of 
whom, from the lowest to the highest, has a 
direct interest in strengthening the hierarchi- 
cal government, in which he holds a place, 
and by which he may mount, as his present 
superiors have mounted, from poverty to 
wealth, and from contempt to power. Thus 
all work zealously together in maintaining ec- 
clesiastical discipline, and (to use the words 
of one of them) enforce upon the people “ the 
importance of being governed by the Priesthood 
in all things.” (XIV. 294.) 

But whatever may be the merits of such an 
organization, its success must depend in great 
measure on the character of its head. The 
Jesuits would never have reconquered Europe 
for the Pope, had not the first three or four 
generals of the Order been men of eminent 
ability. Mormonism would probably have per- 
ished after the death of Smith, had the Apos- 
tles shown less sagacity in their selection of 
their present chief. Brigham Young was the 
son of a farmer in the Eastern States (XV. 
642.), and was brought up to the trade of a 
carpenter. He joined the sect early, and rose 
to eminence by his serviceable obedience. 
He is a man of action, not of speculation ; dis- 
tinguished for coarse strength and toughness, 

hysical and moral ; and these qualities have 
Co needed for the rough work he has had to 
do. His first important charge was the mis- 
sion to England in 1837, when he founded the 
British Churches. Shortly before that epoch, 
he was solemnly set apart “to go forth from 
land to land, and from sea to sea.” And we 
read that “ the blessing of Brigham Young was 
that he should be strong in body, that he 
might go forth and gather the elect.” (Smith’s 
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Autob. XV. 206). We have related how, after 
the death of Smith, he supplanted Rigdon, and 
rose from the chairmanship of the Apostles to 
the Presidency, and how wisely he led his fol- 
lowers through the wilderness, and planted 
them in the land of promise. By his appoint- 
ment as governor of the territory of Utah, his 
character received the stamp of public appro- 
bation from the supreme Government of the 
United States; whence he reaped also the 
solid advantage of a salary of $2500. Besides 
this official income, he has the uncontrolled 
management of the ecclesiastical revenues, in- 
cluding the tithing of his subjects, foreign and 
domestic. We learn, therefore, without sur- 
prise, that he has acquired considerable prop- 
erty, and that he is able not only to maintain 
a suitable establishment and “ princely car- 
riages” (G. 63), but also to support a family 
of forty wives and about a hundred children. 
His prosperity has excited some jealousy 
among his people ; and we find him, in a re- 
cent speech, remongtrating with those who 
“complain of me living upon tithing.” (XV. 
161.) But hitherto he has succeeded in sup- 
wressing such murmurs by his frank and popu- 
a bearing, and by the proofs he has given of 
indefatigable zeal for the public interest. The 
official documents which he publishes from 
time to time, and especially his Messages to 
the local legislature, show the illiterate sagacity 
of the Rusticus abnormis sapiens, and exhibit 
a curious mixture of business-like statement 
with Yankee bombast. Asa specimen ot the 
latter, we may take the following description 
of the Abolitionist party, from a recent mes- 
sage : — 


The fanatical bigot, with the spirit of northern 
supremacy, seeks to enwrap in sacrilegious flaine 
the altar of his country’s liberties, offering an un- 
holy sacrifice which, arising in encircling wreaths 
of dark and turbid columns, emitting in fitful 
glare the burning lava, betokens erewhile her 
consummation. (XV. 422.) 


When opposed, the President is apt to be- 
come overbearing and scurrilous. Thus, in his 
controversy with Judge Brocchus, he tells his 
correspondent that either he is “ either pro- 
foundly ignorant or wilfully wicked, one of the 
two.” “ You manifesta choice,” he adds, “ to 
leave an incensed public in incense [sic] still.” 
And farther : — 


When the spirit of persecution manifests itself 
in the flippancy of rhetoric for female insult and 
desecration, it is time that I forbear to hold my 
peace, lest the thundering anathemas of nations, 
born and unborn, should rest upon my head, 
when the marrow of my bones shall be illy[sic] 
prepared to sustain the threatened blow. (A/V. 
402.) 


Yet the President can write better than this, 
when he restricts himself to less ambitious 
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prose. His correspondence with Dr. Ad- 
ams, for example (Jbid. 213), is a model of 
shrewd sense, not unmixed with a touch of hu- 
mor, and shows that he is well able to detect 
an impostor. This, indeed, is not surprising, 
on tht principle of that ancient rule whic 
prescribes the agents most serviceable in thief- 
catching. 

Next to the President in importance, though 
not in official rank,stands the apostle OrsonPratt. 
As Young in action, so Pratt in speculation, is 
the leader of the sect. Like so many intelligent 
and half-educated men, he has greedily re- 
ceived the teaching of the modern Pantheistic 
philosophy, from its popular interpreters, Amer- 
ican and English. From such sources he 
has compounded that strange jumble of in- 
congruous dogmas which we haye before at- 
tempted to describe. Thus he probably hopes 
to enlist some recruits from the party of 
“ Young America,” who may be induced to 
swallow the absurdities of Mormonism in a 
non-natural sense, waslid down with a lubri- 
cating dose of mysticism. He has himself sub- 
stantial reasons for his allegiance to the cause. 
He holds the pleasantest appointment which 
his Church can bestow upon an intelligent 
man, being its resident agent at Washington. 
His official duty (according to the tenor of his 
diploma) is “to write and publish periodicals 
and books illustrative of the principles and 
doctrines of the Church ;” and it is his pre- 
rogative “ to receive and collect tithing of the 
saints throughout all his field of labor.” (XV. 


- 

{is elder brother, Parley Pratt, though in- 
dividually less prominent than Orson, repre- 
sents an element of Mormonism far more es- 


sential to its success. He may be considered 
as chief of the Mormon missionaries. The 
zeal and activity of these emissaries, though it 
has been much exaggerated, is still remarka- 
ble. The Governors of the sect are good 
judges of character; and it istheir plan to 
select the restless and enterprising spirits, 
who, perhaps, may threaten disturbance at 
home, and to utilize their fanaticism, while 
they flatter their vanity, by sending them as 
representatives of the Church to distant fields 
of labor. Their method of establishing a mis- 
sion is a foreign country is as follows— 
Amongst their converts, taken at random 
from the mixed population of the Union, 
there are natives to be found of every nation 
in Europe. They select a native of the coun- 
try which they wish to attack, and join him 
as interpreter to the other emissaries whom 
they are about to despatch to the land of his 
birth. On arriving at their destination, the 
missionaries are supported by the funds of the 
Church, till they can maintain themselves out 
of the offerings of their proselytes. Mean- 
while, they employ themselves in learning the 
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language, and circulating tracts in defence of 
their creed; and then sit down to the weary 
task of translating the “Book of Mormon.” 

By this process, they have formed churches 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Hindostan, Australia, and the Sandwich Is- 
lands; and besides these, they have recently 
sent missionaries to Siam, Ceylon, China, the 
West Indies, Guiana, and Chili. The “ Book 
of Mormon” has been published in French, 
German, Italian, Danish, Polynesian, and 
Welsh. Besides various tracts which are cir- 
culated by these missionaries, they have estab- 
lished regular periodicals in French, Welsh, 
and Dainsh.* We should observe, however, 
that of the missions above enumerated, the first 
and last (those to Denmark and the Sandwich 
Islands) have alone been really successful. In 
Denmark, at the beginning of 1853, they pos- 
sessed 1400 baptized converts, and had also de- 
spatched 297 more to Utah. In the Sandwich 
Islands they had baptized 589, before their 
mission had been established twelve months. 
These proselytes were all previously Chris- 
tians, converted from heathenism by Ameri- 
can missionaries. The other foreign missions 
have as yet only succeeded in making a very 
small number of proselytes. The accounts 
published by their founders are often exceed- 
ingly absurd. Among the most grotesque is 
the record of the Italian mission, © ae apos- 
tle, Lorenzo Snow. He begins by informing 
us that he sailed from Southampton to a place 
called “ Avre de grace.” In due time he 
reached the valley of the Waldenses, “ who 
have reeeived many privileges from the Sar- 
dinian Government.” With him were three 
other Mormons—the first, an Americo-Sici- 
lian; the second, an Englishman; and the 
third, a Scotchman. The four met on a hill 
in Piedmont, which they named Mount Brig- 
ham. They record their proceedings in the 
style of a Yankee public meeting, as fol- 
lows : — 


Moved by Elder Snow—That the Church of 
Latter Day Saints be now organized in Italy. 
Seconded and carried. 

Moved by Elder Stenhouse—That Elder Snow, 
of the quorum of twelve apostles, be sustained 
President of the Church in Italy. Seconded and 
carried. 

Moved by Elder Snow.—That Elder Stenhouse 
be Secretary of the Church in Italy. Seconded 
and carried. 


Thus was formed the “ Church of Italy,” which 
contained at the time of its formation not a 
single Italian member. Its founders boast, 


* Nameiy, ‘Le Reflecteur,’ published monthly 
at Lausanne; the ‘ Udgorn Seion,’ weekly, at Mer- 
thyr; and the ‘Skandinaviens Sterne,’ twice & 
month, at Copenhagen. 
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however, that they have contrived to deceive 
the Roman Catholic authorities, by publishing 
a Tract under the title of “ The Voice of Jo- 
seph,” with a woodcut of a Nun for frontis- 
piece, and a vignette of the Cross upon the 
title-page. Under these false colors, they hope 
soon to win their way. 

But Great Britain is the true theatre of 
Mormon triumph. An official census is pub- 
lished half-yearly, whence we learn that in 
July 1853, the British Saints amounted to 
30,690, and contained 40 “ Seventies,” 10 
High Priests, 2578 Elders, 1854 Priests, 1416 
Teachers, and 834 Deacons.* Thus one-fifth 
of the whole number are invested with some 
official function. We may add, that 25,000 
copies of the “ Millennial Star,” the Mormon 
organ, are sold weekly. 

To explain the causes of this success, gained 
by the preachers of a superstition so prepos- 
terous, is a most important part of our task. 
Yet it needs no long investigation, for these 
causes are not difficult to detect. In the first 
place, it may be laid down as an axiom’ that 
every ~~ may at once obtain a body of 
disciples large enough to form the nucleus of a 
sect, provided he be endowed with sufficient 
impudence. This is true not only of religious 
empirics, but of all speculators on human cre- 
dulity. What quack ever failed to sell his 


pills, if he mixed them with the proper quan- 


tum of mendacity? The homeopathist, the 
spirit-rapper, and the phrenologist, each at- 
tracts his clique of believers. All this is 


* The most numerous Church in England is that 
of Manchester, which contains 3166 members; the 
next is that of Glamorganshire, which contains 
2338, mostly at Merthyr. In the very valuable and 
authentic report on religious worship, by Mr. Horace 
Mann, whieh has lately appeared under the auspi- 
ces of Mr. Graham, the Registrar General, as super- 
intendent of the Census, there is an account of the 
Mormons, p. cvi.—cxii., from which we extract the 
following passage: ‘In England and Wales there 
were, in 1851, reported by the Census officers, as 
many as 222 places of worship belonging to this 
body: most of them, however, being merely rooms. 
The number of sittings in these places (making an 
allowance for 53, the accommodation in which was 
not returned), was 30,783. The attendance on the 
Census Sunday (making an estimated addition for 
9 chapels from which no intelligence on this point 
was received) was—morning, 7,517; afternoon, 11,- 
481; evening, 16,628. The preachers, it appears, 
are far from unsuccessful in their efforts to obtain 
disciples ;—the surprising confidence and zeal with 
which they promulgate their creed, the prom- 
inence they give to the exciting topics of the 
speedy coming of the Saviour, and his personal 
millennia! reign and the attractiveness to many 
minds of the idea of an infallible church,—relying 
for its evidences and its guidance upon revelations 
made perpetually to its rulers,—these, with other 
influences, have combined to give the Mormon 
movement a position and importance with the 
working classes, which, perhaps, should draw to it 
much more than it has yet received of the atten- 
tion of our public teachers.’ 
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only an illustration of the Hudibrastic max- 
im :— 
Because the 


ure is as great 
In being ch 


d as to cheat. 


In religion, Joseph Smith has had many 
redecessors, no less successful than himself. 
he German Anabaptists, who resembled him 
both in their pretensions to inspiration, and in 
their practice of polygamy, held temporary 
sway over cities larger than Nauvoo. Not 
many years are past since Joanna Southcote 
— thousands to accept her as a New 
fessiah. Nay even now the Agapemone of 
Bridgewater is full of crazy fanatics, who main- 
tain an impostor more blasphemous than Brig- 
ham, in a state as princely as that of the Pre- 
sident of Utah. The weakness of credulity 
in some, the strength of madness in others, en- 
sures to every fraudulent pretender the ful- 
crum which he needs. The latter cause, in- 
deed, has no doubt contributed the corner- 
stone to many Mormon churches besides that 
of Hamburg; the founder of which ingenu- 
ously confesses, “the woman whom I baptized 
first here was in the madhouse for a long time. 
She was possessed by an evil spirit for fourteen 
years.” 
‘ Thus a heapof materials lies ever ready for 
the torch of the religious incendiary. But in 
general the straw and stubble burns out as 
quickly as it kindles; and even if a few ashes 
continue to smoulder (as, for instance, there 
are still a few Southcotians), yet the flame has 
died away. But Mormonism has already out- 
lived this ephemeral stage of sectarian exist- 
encce, and after twenty years of growth, is 
now more vigorous than ever. The first and 
most important cause of its permanent power, 
is its claim to possess a living prophet and a 
continuons inspiration. Its votaries tell us 
that they are not left, like other men, in anx- 
ious uncertainty, but are guided in every ste 
by the audible voice aid visible hand of God. 
In every age there are multitudes who would 
gladly suffer the moral problems of life to be 
solved for them by an outward authority. 
And an age remarkable for religious earnest- 
ness will be especially exposed to the seduc- 
tions of those who pretend to reveal to it with 
definite accuracy the will of Heaven. The most 
conspicuous example of this in our days has 
been the conversion of so many truth-seeking 
men to the Church of Rome. We have a 
heard their enthusiastic description of their 
present happiness contrasted with their for- 
mer distress. Once they were compelled to 
grope their way in darkness, or only lighted 
y the dim lamp of duty, and the disputed 
precepts of Scripture. Now they have emerg- 
ed into the clear sunshine of heavenly day, 
and have only to obey, at every turn, the 
voice which cries so clearly, “ this is the way, 
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walk ye in it.” But these converts have been 
chiefly confined to thé higherlasses. Eng- 
lishmen in the lower and leggeducated ranks 
are seldom allured to the rch of Rome ; 
being repelled from it by a feeling of its anti- 
national character, and by the appearance of 
idolatry in its ceremonial. The bold pretensions 
of a Protestant sect to more than Roman in- 
fallibility, satisfy their longing for religious cer- 
tainty, without shocking their hereditary in- 
stincts. The power of such an attraction is 
proved by the fact that even the Irvingite 
Church still possesses congregations in many 
large towns, aithough its claims to miraculous 
gifts have become faint and hesitating, and its 
members are not proselyting fanatics, but 
quiet and unobtrusive dreamers. The Mor- 
monites are of a very different temper. Ea- 
ger and impatient to propagate their sect, pe- 
remptory in their demand of obedience, un- 
scrupulous in their assertions, and unhesitat- 
ingly promising absolute assurance to their 
proselytes. By their revelations, their mira- 
cles, and their prophecies, faith is changed into 
sight. So their organ tells us :-— 


Latter Day Saints KNow that the Lord has 
spoken in this age. They know that angels do 
now converse with men. They KNow that the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost are manifested in these 
days by dreams, visions, revelations, tongues, 
prophecies, miracles, healings. Latter Day 
Saints have come to & KNOWLEDGE of the 
truth. (XVI. 444.) 


Secondly, the success of Mormonism is due 
to its organization, which has enabled it to 
employ the obedience of its votaries to the best 
advantage. The submission rendered to a 
voice which men believe divine, supplies a 
motive force of unlimited power; and when 
this is applied by well-constructed machinery, 
the results which may be effected are almost 
incalculable. When the energies of masses 
are directed by a single mind, wonders will be 


accomplished, even though (as often happens 


in military achievements) the service is ren- 
dered with sullen indifference or extorted by 
compulsion. But when the obedience is the 
obedience of the will, and when the unity of 
action is blended with a unity of heart and 
purpose, the results of such a concentration 
of moral force upon any given point are not 
more really surprising than the raising of the 
Menai bridge by the hydrostatic paradox. 
Thirdly, we may attribute the welcome which 
Mormonism has met from our working classes 
to the prevaleuce of discontent among the 
poor against the rich. The repinings of labor 
against capital, which have covered England 
with strikes and Europe with barricades, are 
at once sanctioned and consoled by the mis- 
sionaries of the “ Saints.” They invite their 
hearers to fly from oppression to that happy 
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land where the r are lords of the soil, 
where no cruel millowners can trample on the 
‘rights of labor,’ where social inequalities are 
unknown, and where all the citizens are unit- 
ed by the bonds of a universal brotherhood 
and a common faith. In the minutes of a re- 
cent “ General Conference,” we read that 
“ Elder Taylor related a conversation which 
he had held with a French Communist, wherein 
he proved that the Saints have done all which 
the French Communists have failed to estab- 
lish.” (XV. 389.) And certainly they may 
appeal with just pride to the contrast pre- 
sented by Nauvoo in its decay with the flour- 
ishing city which they abandoned. For M. 
Cabet’s Socialist (its present possessors have 
been unable even to preserve from ruin the ° 
farms and workshops which Mormon industry 
had left ready to their hands. To such pro- 
mises of substantial comfort these skilful pro- 
pagandists and glowing pictures of the wiles 
nial glories which are soon to dawn on “ Zion ;” 
gratifying, yet surpassing, the oo after 
a “ good time coming,” which fill the dreams 
of their democratic converts. 

Another, and perhaps not the least influen- 
tial, aid to Mormon proselytism, is the adapta- 
tion of their materializing theology to the sys- 
tem taught by the extreme section of popular 
Protestantism. That Judaizing spirit which 
would supersede the New Testament by the 
Old ; which imposes Mosaic ordinances as 
Christian laws; which turns even the new dis- 
pensation into a string of verbal shibboleths ;* 
prepares the mind for the corresponding dog- 
mas of Mormonism. But while the Mormon 
teachers fall in with this popular system, they 
carry out its carnal views to a more logical de- 
velopment. Thus they have pushed its Juda- 
izing tendencies (as we have a into actual 
Judaism. And even while discarding the mo- 
rality of the New Testament, they found their 
hierarchy on the most servile adherence to its 
letter ; and maintain that any departure from 
its nomenclature in the designations of eccle- 
siastical officers is indefensible. It is instruct- 
ive to observe how easily this formalism, which 
is usually regarded as preeminently Protest- 
ant, blends with their Romanizing attribution 
of a magic power to outward rites, an inherent 
sanctity to earthly temples, and an efficacious 
virtue to offerings for the dead ; for, in truth, 
these several modes of substituting a formal 
for a spiritual religion, whether patronized by 
Pope or Presbyter, are only diverse manifest- 
ations of the same idolatrous superstition. 


* We have often regretted that Coleridge 
should have applied Lessing’s term of Bibliolatry 
(a word sure to be misrepresented) to this ten 
dency of popular religionism. _Grammatolotry 
would have been a better word for that against 
which St. Paul protests as 7 dtaxovia tod ypay- 
patos. 
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Such are the principal causes which explain 
the rapid growth of this singular sect. But 
we do not believe them sufficient to secure its 
permanentstability ; for, in the first place, when 
the necessity for increasing the population of 
Utah has passed away, the zeal for proselytism 
which it has bred must burn less warmly. 
Secondly, that agglomeration of the sect upon 
a single spot, which, up to a certain point, 
gives strength and centralization, contains 
also an element of weakness ; for it makes the 
Church of Mormon local instead of catholic, 
and tends to restrict the converts to that small 
number who intend to emigrate. Thirdly, the 
success of the leaders in rendering the govern- 
ment of Utah theocratic may ultimately prove 
suicidal. At present the democracy is merged 
in the theocracy. Even the members of the 
Legislature, nominally elected by universal 
suffrage, are really named by the President, 
and returned without a contest. But this 
very blending of the two elements of sove- 
reignty tend to confound the one with the 
other. By a gradual change in the public 
sentiment, the Church might be swallowed up 
in the State; the forms might remain while 
the spirit was extinct ; the hierarchy of Apos- 
tles and Elders might continue nominally 
supreme, but might become a body o mere 
civil functionaries; for it will be remembered 
that every ecclesiastical appointment is at 
present submitted twice a year to a popular 
vote. Thus even the office of President itself 
might, without - revolutionary change, pass 
— into an elective magistracy. Again, 
there is a possibility of disruption upon the 
death of every President. It may not always 
happen, as after Smith’s murder, that the 
whole Church will support a single candidate. 
And (as we have already shown) the rules 
which fix the mode of appointment are con- 
tradictory. Lastly, we are told by those who 
have resided in Utah, that the younger citi- 
zens do not inherit the faith of their fathers.* 
A race is growing up which laughs at the 
plates and prophecies of Joseph. This is the 
symptom of a natural reaction ; the credulity 
of one generation followed by the scepticism 
of the next. Meanwhile, as wealth increases, 
so will instruction and intelligence ; and since 
no educated man can really believe the silly 
fables of Mormonism, and only a small minor- 
ity can be bribed to profess a faith which they 
do not feel, the unbdlief of the more enlight- 
ened must ultimately descend to the masses. 
When this happens, the theocraey must be 
violently broken up; unless it should be 
peaceably metamorphosed (as we have sup- 
posed above) into a form of civil government. 

In such a ease, the residuary religion of 
Mormonism would probably take its place 
among Christian sects, alongside of Sweden- 
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borgianism and Irvingism. It would easily rid 
itself of its more Anti¢hristian features, by 
the issue of, neygevelations, which should 
supersede those D#Rigdon and Brigham. The 
abandonment of polygamy would do less vio- 
lence to the system than its introduction : for 
it was originally forbidden ; and its subsequent 
permission might be explained as a temporary 
privilege, granted to the saints, martyrs, and 
apostles, who suffered and bled for the faith. 
The book of “ Doctrines and Covenants” is 
mostly of so ephemeral a character, that it 
might easily be suffered to drop into oblivion. 
Thus a belief in the Book of Mormon might 
be left, as the only distinctive symbol of the 
sect; a belief which would’ not more affect 
their practice than if they believed in the his- 
tory of Jack the Giant Killer. 

But the decline of Mormonism which we 
anticipate is only matter of conjecture,—its 
rise and progress is matter of fact. Nor ought 
we to neglect the lessons taught by its suecéss. 
In the first place, we may learn not to expect 
too much from the extension of popular edu- 
cation. Two-thirds of the Mormon converts 
are men who have gained all which it is pos- 
sible for the ordinary routine of primary in- 
struction to bestow upon the mass of the work- 
ing classes in the few years during which they 
can be left at school. This is no reason for 
relaxing in our efforts to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the poor. On the contrary, it is a 
great reason for superadding some machinery 
which may attract their youth to those foun- 
tains of which their childhood can barely taste.* 
Yet even when the most is done that can be 
done, we must not expect too high a standard 
of attainment. The information gained by 
tired workmen in the hours of relaxation 
must needs be somewhat loose and smattering, 
except in the case of the most powerful intel- 
lects. 

Another lesson forced on us by the success 
of Mormonism, especially concerns the teach- 
ers of religion. Many victims of this miser- 
able imposture might have been saved had our 
popular preachers taught their hearers to draw 
the line of separation clearly between the 
religion of the New Testament and that of 

* One of the best means is by establishing ‘ free 
libraries,’ such as have been instituted in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and elsewhere, under a recent 
Act. But if they are to do good, these establish- 
ments should be careful not to circulate books 
likely to corrupt the morals of the people. The 
first report of the Manchester library gives a list 
of the books most frequently read; and at the 
head of all we find ‘ Roderick Random!’ We can- 
not see the necessity of gratuitously supplying the 
population with a book which (if we may venture 
to alter a phrase of Johnson’s) combines the morals 
of a pimp with the manners of a scavenger. Lord 
Campbell, the other day, in sentencing a seller of 
obscene books to imprisonment, obseved with & 
noble indignation, that the crime was greater than 
that of a poisoner. 
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the Old. But on this point we have already 
said enough in the foregoing pages. 

Finally, if it be hunni to confess that 
this fanatical superstition “has made more 
dupes in England than in all the world besides ; 
yet the instrumentality by which they have 
been gained also contains matter of encour- 
agement. The same ewe of organization 
which has been so powerful in the cause of 
error, might do good service to the cause of 
truth. Amongst the Mormons, as we have 
seen, one in five participates in the ecclesias- 
tical government. Let us suppose that in 
like manner the religious laity of the Church 
of England were invested with official func- 
tions. Let us suppose that. they were made 
to feel themselves members of a living 


in its responsibilities; doers of the Word, 
and not hearers only. Surely if, among 
the millions who worship in our churches, we 
will not say one in five, but even one in fifty, 
were thus animated to exertion, their achieve- 
ments in rescuing their countrymen from the 
slavery of ignorance and vice might at least 
redeem the future, if they could not remedy 
the past. Meanwhile, if the great national 
institution of the church seem to fall short 
of its high calling, and to do but half its 
task, we may console ourselves with the recol- 
lection that it works in fetters, and that vital 
circulation may yet be restored to organs 
frozen by a forced inaction. For it can never 
be more difficult to loose than to bind; and 
though it might be impossible to create, it is 





body; essential parties to its acts; sharers 


easy to emancipate. 





A MATIN-SONG. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Bare the head to the windy morn; 
Suffer the rout of locks unshorn ; 
Into thine eyes let dew be blown, 
From clover-field and fairy down ; 
Into thine ears the summer leaf 
Her secret tell, that clasps no grief, 
Her life has been so blithe and brief. 
Listen to that the laverock sings, 
Poising high on her unseen wings ; 
For at the golden gates she is 

Of heaven, and all its harmonies ; 


And she sings us the self same-song, 
Fresh from lips of the angel throng. 


Before the dull world wakes below, 

Set thy feet to the mountain’s brow, 

To the height of the star-set throne 

Whereon the red morn sits alone ; 

Slake thy glance on the fields and farms 

Folded round in the river’s arms, 

Or copse, or down, or simplest sight 

God hath given for man’s delight ; 

Steep thy thought till thine eyes grow dim, 

And thought and tear shall be prayers to Him, 
Chambers’s Journal. 





CHAPTER XX. 
DOUGHTY DEEDS. 


“Wnuat! only at breakfast, Fancourt?” said 
Adolphus, as he entered the hermit’s cell; “ you 
are usually livelier in the morning than that.” 

“JT have already breakfasted,” replied his 
friend—“ I think Ihave. O yes, long ago; but 
I fancy [ have been dreaming awake, probably 
visiting some of my chateau en Espagne. You 
know we have nothing to do this morning. Isn’t 
it odd how habit steals over one? I fancy every 
now and then that I want to go and dawdle away 
the forenoon with the Simpleton’s ; and they are 
just now at Wearyfoot Common, with their day 
half over, and Sara, perhaps, lounging on the 
garden-seat she told me of, overhung with—no, 
not with shadowy foliage at this season, but 
with spring-buds —and thinking, thinking —I 
wonder what she is thinking of !—London, I 
shouldn’t wonder, the Picture Exhibition, the 
beasts and beastesses in the Park Gardens, the 
Whispering Gallery "—— 

“ What is all that to you?” said Adolphus 
impatiently—* you are in a dream still, and don’t 
know what you are saying!” 

“ How should I know, when we are all at sea 
jn this way? It’s a horrid bore to have to think 
of how te pass one’s day. If those people had 


only had the sense to stay where they were, I 
could have cut out work for them that would have 
lasted the whole spring and summer through. I 
have a good mind to take that hairy captain’s 
invitation, and go down by and by to run upon 
the Common, as he says. How the donkeys 
would scamper before us! and how Rosy-apple’s 
cheeks would glow with the exercise, her bon- 
net falling back upon her shoulders, and her veil 
streaming upon the wind!” 

“T tell you whiat, Fancourt,” said Adolphus 
surlily, “I have more to do this morning than 
to listen to such stuff. I have to go to hear my 
doom from Claudia; and I came to the Albany 
just to steady my nerves by having some talk 
beforehand with a man of the world. I know it 
is absurd to feel put out by such a business. You 
would ask the question as calmly as if it were 
only to ascertain whether she were disengaged 
for a quadrille; and when refused, you would 
express mildly your desolation, and your good 
wishes for her happiness with another, look in- 
terestingly sad at her through your eye-glass, 
then inquiringly at the window to sce whether it 
rained, settle your kids upon your wrist, pick up 
your hat from the floor, and saunter bowingly 
out of the room. NowlI can’t come it in that 
line—I’m not up to it; and Claudia has such a 
way of looking at one—she sees into your very 
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marrow? I wish I hadn’t been such a fool as 
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to ask an interview; a letter would have an- 
swered the same purpose. You will at least 
walk with me to the door, and wait till I come 
out ?” 

“Yes, and I will give you a few hints as we 
go along.” 

“ What I want you specially to tell me is how 
to bring her to the scratch if she wants to fight 
off, with the excuse of her uncle’s death, and so 
on. I must have the thing settled this morning, 
that I may run down to the Hall by to-night’s 
mail-train. That beggarly vagrant, it seems, is 
to be off presently for Australia, so that my last 
lingering doubts in that quarter are at an end, and 
the field is fairly open. I thought Sara looked 
sorry when we parted—didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said Fancourt musing—* come along.” 

Lord Luxton and his daughter were at the 
time in consultation as usual, though on an un- 
usual subject. It was far on in the forenoon 
before the young lady was visible; her father 
had had time to go ont to hear the news, and he 
had made several business visits, and been to his 
club, before he returned. When he did return, 
however, Claudia was at her post. The tempest 
of the preceding day had swept away, and left 
her as calm and sunny as ever. More sunny: 
the light of her eyes, which yesterday morning 
was hot and feverish, was now a steady and ex- 
ulting blaze. Her cheek, too, was a shade warm- 
er than usual; and her father’s anxieties respect- 
ing her were dispersed at the first glance. Still, 
he made no allusion to the scene that had taken 

lace: he, in fact, was never at perfect ease with 
Bis daughter; there seemed to be something be- 
tween their souls which rendered impossible the 
ordinary familiarity of such near relationship as 
existed between them. 

“ The crisis, Claudia,” said he suddenly, after 
the glance that reassured him, “ is more rapid 
than we supposed—all will be at an end to- 
night!” 

“ To-night!” and she flushed scarlet. 

“Yes; the minds of ministers are made up. 
They will be beaten on a question not neces- 
sarily a vital one, and, in order to escape a worse 
overthrow, will take she opportunity of going 
out—in the confidence of being reseated erelong 
by a new parliament.” 

“ To-night!” 

“ This arrangement is secret. Everything will 
happen accidentally ; up at the last moment they 
will be supposed to be as secure as a rock for 
some time to come.” 

“That is well!” and her breath came freely. 
“ Then there is yet time ; do you not know what 
is to be done?—you have to redeem your pro- 
mise to Mr. Oaklands! The appointment, al- 
though respectable, is only a stepping-stone, and 
a government in the position you describe will 
have no delicacy in filling it. But there is not 
a moment to lose; your claim, which, you know, 
they are prepared to allow, must be in the pro- 
~ hands before five o’clock. Come”—and she 

astily placed writing-materials before her father, 
- stood by his chair with her eyes rivetted on 

is. 

“Upon my word, Claudia,” said the peer, “I 
think you are too precipitate in this matter. 





The young man was extremely insolent to me 
yesterday.” 

“To us, if you call it insolence. But his re- 
marks were applied to the conduct of which he 
supposed us guilty, and would you give them 
force by making them true? Write at once— 
there is not a moment to lose !” 

“T really do not know what conduct you al- 
lude to,” said the peer, with vexation: “ fellows 
in the position of Oaklands are more frequently 
than otherwise kept dangling for many years 
before being placed in independence for life. 
What is your interest in this young man? Why 
should I hamper government for him at a time 
like this, and by the very fact bind myself to 
their fortunes in opposition ?” - 

* You hamper nobody, for you have received 
the promise of government, and they expect you 
to claim it; and as the reward is for service al- 
ready performed, if it binds anybody at all, it is 
Mr. Oaklands himself, and more to you than to 
them.” ; 

Here a servant came in with a visiting-card: 
Mr. Seacole was in the drawing-room. 

“ What do you mean to do here?” said Lord 
Luxton, when the man had withdrawn, and ina 
tone that shewed he was not sorry for the diver- 
sion—“ the question is of more importance than 
the one we are discussing. Mr. Seana is far 
beneath the match to which your station, person- 
al appearance, and talents enitle you: but” — 

“ But, nevertheless, you would be content to 
see your daughter the wife of a small country 
squire, mean in abilities, undistinguished in per- 
son and in mind. You would have her chained 
down to a rank from which it would be impossi- 
ble for her husband to rise, and where the noblest 
use to which she could put the talents you give 
her credit for would be 


To suckle fools and chronicle small beer! 


“You are bitter this morning, Claudia; but 
how is it that your humor passes over Mr. Oak- 
lands so indulgently? Does mere genius make 
up for everything in the world to which you have 
been accustomed? Do you consider his station 
or that of Mr. Seacole the higher?” The peer 
spoke with asperity, but Claudia answered calmly. 

“T consider his station,” said she, “if he were 
once placed on a vantage-ground from which 
flight would be possible, to have no definite limit 
at all. The one is a country gentleman, and 
never can be more; the other may be anything 
to which ambition may impel, to which courage 
and resolve may lead, to which genius may soar. 
If I were his wife” The peer started almost 
from his seat. “Do not be alarmed, papa,” con- 
tinued Claudia, with one of her most brilliant 
smile-flashes, “we are talking, you know, onl 
hypothetically. If I were his wife I should not 
be satisfied with being the mistress of a little 
country mansion, and, if Heaven so willed, the 
grateful mother of a booby to inherit it! My 
husband’s name would be heard in more than 
the divisions ; his voice, though soft and melodi- 
ous, would ring through the House, and be list- 
ened to like a trumpet by the nation; he would 
not follow his fortune, but make it what he willed 
—and what she willed, papa, who whispered in 
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his ear, not counsels, but suggestions to receive 
the stamp of fate from his intellect; or who sat 
silent at his feet, and looked up—up—up to her 
husband as toagod!” Claudia did look up with 
her idolatrous eyes, and there was a nobleness in 
her expression at the moment which almost 
touched even the cold hard man of the world. 

Can it be true that it is really woman’s nature 
and destiny, as the Eastern apothegm asserts, to 
look up to somebody? If so, it might be easy 
to solve the mystery of Claudia’s character, for 
till now she had never fallen in with a spirit at 
once stronger and purer than her own. She was 
too much behind the scenes in fashionable and 
political life, the only life she had ever known, 
to be deceived by its glitter and assumption. 
She had seen the actors off the stage, disrobed 
of that tinsel finery, and that rouge rubbed from 
their sickly cheeks, which had given them so 
much grandeur and beauty in the glare of the 
footlights. In Robert Oaklands she had beheld, 
for the first time in her life, intellectual power 
united with lofty principle; and not in contact— 
for here, alas, was the grand distinetion !—with 
the low materialities of office aud station. 

“ But come,” said she, starting, “let us turn 
for the present to the real and practical, for there 
is not & moment to lose. You must keep your 
word—you have now no excuse for breaking it, 
to say nothing of the dishonor; and the unex- 
pected fulfilment, even of a direct promise, will 
acquire a character of generosity sufficient to 
bind forever to your interests an ally worth all 
the country squires in the kingdom.” It was 
with a very bad grace Lord Luxton consented ; 
but his daughter had acquired a mastery over 
him which he could not resist, and he at length 
commenced the missive. 

Claudia, in the meantime, proceeded to her in- 
terview with Adolphus as if it had been part of 
the ordinary business of the day. Perhaps she 
was a little more abrupt than in ordinary busi- 
ness, for she could not trust implicitly to her 
father; and even while listening to a proposal 
of marriage, her ears were engaged in the addi- 
tional task of watching lest any unauthorized 
footstep should pass down the stairs. The peer, 
however, proved to be a man of his word, for he 
knew whom he had to deal with; and he was all 
the more likely to be honest on this occasion 
from the circumstance of Claudia cutting the 
little affair she had on hand so short, that al- 
though it terminated in the way Adolphus wish- 
ed, it was with a flushed face and an imprecation 
at the tip of his tongue he rejoined his friend in 
the street. 

The note written by Lord Luxton was in the 
proper form; but when Claudia was determined 
to do a thing, she did it thoroughly, and in this 
case she added one trom herself of a more pri- 
vate nature, and enclosed it in the same envelope. 
She then rung for Mr. Slopper, whom she in 
some sort honored with her confidence, as he was 
her ordinary attendant with the carriage, and 
committing the letter to his charge, gave him 
strict injunctions to deliver it immediately into 
the hands of him to whom it was addressed. 

“Stay,” added she, “there is still abundance 
of time; but if you choose to ride, there is mon- 
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ey. Only take care for your life that no acci- 
dent delays the delivery of this letter beyond 
five o'clock!” Claudia then bade her father 
good-by till dinner. 

When Lord Luxton was alone he brooded 


| with growing vexation upon the circumstances in 


which he was placed. The conduct of Claudia 
seemed to him to border upon insanity, and so 
new was the idea of her forming an attachment 
entirely irrespective of interest and ambition, 
that he almost conceived it to be some morbid 
illusion dependant upon the state of her bodily 
health. But what if the young man—this young 
man who treats me with so much insolent con- 
tempt—does attain to the position from which 
she fancies he may arrive at greatness !—the idea 
that suggested itself here was so wild that the 
peer started from his chair iu terror. I will de- 
lay that letter, thought he, at all hazards, if it be 
still possible. Let five o’clock strike before it is 
delivered, and I am safe. Claudia herself, when 
she recovers, will thank me; and if she does not, 
she can hardly find much fault with so natural 
an accident. , He rung. 

“ Send Slopper here.” 

“ He has gone out on an errand, my lord.” 

“The other, then; I want to send after him.” 

“He has gone out with the carriage, my lord.” 
The peer gave a growl of vexation. “TI think 
Mr. Poringer, my lord,” added the man, “ knows 
where Slopper has gone to.” 

“ Who is Mr. Poringer?” 

“I beg pardon, my lord—Poringer, Mr. Sea 
cole’s man. He brought a note from Mrs. Sea 
cole which he was to deliver immediately into 
Miss Faleontower’s hand, and I heard him tell 
Slopper on the steps that he would follow and 
walk down with him.” 

“Send him here.” The very man!—thought 
Lord Luxton ; he is the enemy of Oaklands—so 
Claudia said of his master, and, judging by the 
falschoods respecting the fellow’s origin, so say 
I of the man. 

“ You could overtake Slopper?” said he when 
Mr. Poringer entered. 

“T think I could, my lord.” 

“He is carrying a letter to the Home Office, 
which, on second thoughts, I wish delayed a 
little. Perhaps I may speak to you on the sub- 
ject again, for I want to make some further in- 
quiry respecting Mr. Oaklands before altogether 
committing myself in his favor. The letter must 
be delayed till past five o’clock. If you can man- 
age this without mentioning my name to Slopper, 
so much the better, for all servants have not 
your discretion ; but mention or not mention, the 
letter must be delayed. You may want to take 
some refreshment together—there is money.” 

“Soh!” thought Mr. Poringer, as he strode 
more rapidly than usual, but as noiselessly, down 
the stairs—“a sovereign from Lord Luxton !— 
then the service is of consequence. And no 
names mentioned!—then it is confidential be- 
tween me and him. And that Boy is to be kept 
out of the Home Office—that Boy as found me 
on the Common—and made an image of me in 
wood—and set Mrs. Margery against me—and 
carried it on till this day, till she has refused to 
be the landlady of a Sess where the lower 
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classes is not admitted, and kept by Mr. Joshua 
Poringer, in gold letters a foot long and more, with 
the mister left out. If Mr. Slopper don’t do as 
I would have him, I’ll know the reason why!” 

Mr. Poringer walked with great strides, that 
answered to the running of an ordinary man, to 
the Chequers, in the immediate neighborhood, 
but conveniently situated round a corner. The 
parlor was a good-sized room, with oblong tables 
parallel with the walls, of rich mahogany French 
polished. Each table was furnished with seve- 
ral circular slides for the beer-pots, also of rich 
mahogany French polished, and below, on the 
floor, an equal number of spittoons to match. 
The room was throughout clean, bright-looking, 
uniform, and, to Mr. Poringer’s thinking, the very 
moral of a parlor where the lower classes is not 
admited: but on the present occasion, indulg- 
ing in only a single sweeping glance, he went up 
to the mantel-piece, and took the trouble to put 
back the clock a considerable portion of an hour. 
On turning round he found that he was not 
alone. An individual was sitting in a corner 
behind the door, dozing over the morning paper, 
and turning a dreaming unobservant eye upon 
the operations of Mr. Poringer. 

“Mr. Driftwood!” said that gentleman— 
“glad to have the pleasure of seeing you. We 
are slow in this house, I think—by me,” and he 
drew forth, by a handsome mosaic chain that 
looked as well as gold, a silver watch. 

“T don’t know,” replied the artist ; “ my rascal- 
ly boy has taken mine to clean, and I could not 
get hold of him this morning to ascertain where 
itis. Mr. Slopper was asking for you just now.” 

“ And is he gone?” said Mr. Poringer, start- 
ing. 
“No, here he is.” Mr. Slopper hereupon en- 
tered with a small pewter measure of a color- 
less liquid, and a single shallow glass. 

“That won’t do, Mr. Slopper,” said Mr. Po- 
ringer; “it is some days since we have drunk 
together, and I vote for a couple of regular tum- 
blers of cold without—at my expense.” 

“Tm obleeged, Mr. Poringer,” replied Mr. 
Slopper; “ but I must be at Downing Strect be- 
fore five, and it ain’t the thing to walk fast: it 
don’t look well in us who is used to carriage 
exercise.” " 

“No more it don’t; we must draw a line, as 

ou say; but you see you couldn’t spin it out to 

alf-past four, if you was to crawl like a fly in 
treacle, and I want to talk to you about a house 
Tm a-thinking of.” Mr. Slopper, on turning his 
eyes to the clock, was surprised to find it so 
much earlier than he had supposed ; and accord- 
ingly the little measure was exchanged for two 
goes of cold without. 

But the eyes of Claudia were upon her mes- 
senger: they rarely left him indeed till her high 
behests were accomplished, and on this occasion 
she had been more emphati in her orders than 
usual. He was to beware of accidént for his life; 
these were her words, and although he did not 
exactly fancy that he ran any risk of a violent 
death in the event of failure, the penalty seemed 
to his imagination, from its very shapelessness, 
to be quite as bad. He 
gin and water with great 
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fore Mr. Poringer, who was in an uncommonly 
affable and comfortable humor, had half finished 


his. 

“ Well, Mr. Slopper,” said the latter, when he 
found that everything else was in vain, “I think 
you will sit down and be agreeable, and let me 
call for another, when I tell you that I have only 
been going a little game with you. The fact is, 
the letter is in favor of that Boy—him they call 
Oaklands ” 

“J know that, Mr. Poringer: do you think I 
haven’t both eyes and ears for what is going on, 
more especially when people is in a flurry and 
speaks like actors on the stage ?” 

“Well, well, but you see his lordship, on second 
thoughts, wants to make some more inquiry 
first ; and so he said to me, says he, Mr. Porin- 
ger, if you would be so obliging as to go after 
Slopper, says he, and stop the letter for an hour 
or two, till after five, says he, I should take it 
kind. In course I replied affably, and there ’s 
no more about it.” ; 

“ Ay, but there is!” said Mr. Slopper, settling 
his hat on his head. “ You don’t know nothing, 
Mr. Poringer, about the political conundrums of 
our family—of what we call the balance of power. 
Lord Luxton! Pooh, pooh! Our miss is worth 
two of the governor any day; and it was her 
who told me not to be later than five o’clock for 
my life!—So if you'll walk, thank ye; if not, I 
have the honor” 

“You are an ignorant person, Mr. Slopper,” 
said Mr. Poringer, rising with dignity; “ you can 
know nothing about the Sally-law, or you would 
not talk of a gal being worth two of a lord. 
Since you won’t attend to the head of the family 
what pays you your salary, give me the letter!” 

“Give you the letter! Here ’s a go! My 
eye! I wouldn't give the letter to his lordship 
in person without the orders of Miss.” 

“Don’t put me to taking it from you, Mr. 
Slopper, for I should be sorry to hurt you: but 
you see, I have promised Lord Luxton, who has 
a right to order whag he pleases about his own 
letters, and I mean to keep my promise.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Poringer, no nonsense of 
that kind. Hurt me! Why, I could tie a knot 
on you any day, for as stiff as you are;” and the 
two men approacbed close to each other, Mr. 
Slopper flushed and indignant, and Mr. Poringer 
imperturbably calm. 

“ What does it all mean, I say,” said the for- 
mer, “ are you a-going to rob me = 

“I'm a-going to punch your head presently, 
if you have spirit enough for it.” 

“T have spirit enough to serve your turn, and 
a good few to spare. But I won’t have no punch- 
ing of heads—the chest must do the business. I 
couldn’t afford it. Miss likes everything that’s 
handsome; and she wouldn’t on no account have 
me looking at her with an eye that seemed as if 
blowed up with gunpowder, and a check like a 
monkey's with a couple of walnuts in it.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Poringer candidly, 
“blackened eyes is gone down to the lower 
classes. You are a thoughtful and respectable 
man, Mr. Slopper; and I’ll punch your chest and 








accordingly drank his | stomach, and have a try at your collar-bone, and 
gulps, and got up be-| we'll see what comes of it.” 
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“ Gentlemen, gentlemen!” cried the landlord,;a general smash. Five to four on Poringer, and 
hurrying into the room—*‘ surely this is not| takers shy. 
friendly! Would you make a row in my very | The battle, although exciting to the critical 
parlor, and endanger my licence ¢” | Spectators, would hardly awaken much interest 

“But it’s honor, Mr. Jolter—what are we to|in these pages; and more especially, as it was 
do?” |prolonged interminably by the slowness of Mr. 

“ Why, if you must go to work, isn’t there the! Poringer. When Mr. Slopper came down, which 
yard? How could I know anything about it if; he did several times, he sat only for an instant 
two gentlemen chose to meet promiscuous in the on the motherly knee of Jim the potboy, and 
back settlements, and if Jim the potboy picked | was on his legs again like a good one; but Mr. 
up one of ’em, and Taproom Tom dandled the | Poringer never could be prevailed upon to front 
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other? But go out separate, and turn away 
your flushed face, Mr. Slopper, when you are | 
passing the bar.” The advice was taken in-| 
stanter; and no wonder, for Mr. Jolter looked | 
like a stout justice of the peace, and his hat might 
have covered handsomely any number of ihous- 
ands a year you could name. 

Jim, the potboy, was a little old man, lame, 
but able-bodied. He had never been anything 
he could remember but a potboy at the Chequers, 
and was regarded as one of the fixtures. Tap- 
room Tom, who presently made his appearance, 
with a dirty towel under his arm, had been for 
many years in the situation of a servant out of 
place. He was dressed in a faded livery, con- 
sisting of a green cutaway-coat, reaching below 
the calves of his legs, with yellow facings, knee- 
breeches of no color in particular, and white 
neckeloth and stockings in a state of chronic} 
dirtiness, that had never been known to change | 
either for better or worse. Tom succeeded about | 
once a year in obtaining a place, but kept it only | 
for a few days, when he was discharged for fight- 
ing in the kitchen; upon which he drifted back 
naturally to the Chequers, where he served in 
the taproom from taste, and was much liked 
on account of his quietness and civility. It 
was tacitly understood that he was to get a 
plate of victuals now and then from the house, 
and be permitted to drink as often as the guests 
invited him; so that, upon the whole, Tom did 
not lose much by the loss of his place. 

But these two were nog the only spectators 
who had assembled. It is surprising how infor- 
mation of an interesting nature percolates. The 
back-wall of the yard was very soon swarming 
with coachmen and stablemen from the mews be- 
hind; several gentlemen’s servants were show- 
ing their heads above the side-walls; and from 
all a buz of criticism arose when the combatants 
stripped, or, in technical language, peeled to the 
waist. Mr. Slopper was a weil colored man, in 
comfortable condition, but not flabby. He had 
some good flesh and blood covering his bones, 
and looked as if he would take a considerable 
quantity of mauling before you got well into his 
ribs. His hands, however—termed by the learn- 
ed of a former day bunches of fives—were the 
grand feature. ‘They were immense hands ; and 
when doubled up and wielded by a tall stout in- 
dividual, like Mr. Slopper, appeared to be fit to 
bring down an ox. Mr. Poringer was a spare, 
angular man, of a bluish-gray color. He looked 
like a porringer you might break but couldn't 
bruise ; and being apparently built, like a Chi- 
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nese-junk, in compartments—probably square— 
even if broken, it would be only a local chip, not 


him till time was just on the eve of being up. 
At length that gentleman who had been chipped 
in almost all his compartments—received a 
mighty punch full on the pit of the stomach, 
which, for the first time, brought him down like 
a steeple: and he sat for a moment, as uncon- 
sciously as a baby on the knee of Taproom 
Tom, who held him with the tenderness of a wet 
nurse. At this moment a church clock struck, 
and Mr. Poringer sprang up, with a grin half of 
pain, half of triumph. 

“Tt is five o’clock, Mr. Slopper!” said he, 
“ you may take your letter as soon as you- please. 
I don’t want.no more of this—do you?” 

“Tm obleeged, Mr. Poringer,” replied Mr. 
Slopper; “and since you are satisfied, so am I. 
As for the letter, it is in the proper hands by this 
time, Ihave no doubt—per favor of Mr. Drift- 
wood!” Mr. Poringer looked as if he would 
have sunk again into the arms of Taproom Tom; 
but collecting himself, he put on his clothes, and 
walked his aching bones off the ficld of battle. 
Mr. Jolter, without making any allusion to the 
scene in the yard, presented the two gentlemen 
as they went out with a glass of brandy, of which 
Mr. Slopper declared himself much the better ; 
while Mr. Poringer emptied his glass without ut- 
tering a word, and walked stiffly homewards, 
looking as if he was discoursing inwardly in the 
strain of our army in Flanders. 

He would have been somewhat comforted, 
however, had he known of Mr. Driftwood’s ad- 
ventures. The unfortunate artist, in his gene- 
rous eagerness to serve his friend, after walking 
some distance, became nervous as to time, and 
called a cab. The horse was slow, the cabman 
crusty, and to complete the calamity, a Teetotal 
procession thought fit to block up the street fora 
considerable time. Driftwood jumped out in 
despair, dived into the crowd, and like Milton’s 
fiend, 


With head, hands, wings, or foot pursued his way. 


He was at length at Charing Cross; he was be- 
youd Whitehall ; a clock struck with a deep so- 
norous tone—Oh, to see the dial of the Horse 
Guards !—but it was hidden by the projecting 
parts of the building, and he could only count 
the strokes, his heart sinking at every clang:— 
one—two—three—fqur—five ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE RESULT OF THE LETTER. 


In the meantime, he whose interest was at 
stake, whose fortunes seemed to hang upon the 
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fate of the battle, and to whose rescue the gener- 
ous artist hastened with the maddening slowness 
of a man ridden so heavily by the nightmare that 
he can only crawl when he fain would fly, was 
profoundly unconscious of every effort made to 
save or ruin him. Lord Luxton was in an agony 
of suspense, the very honor of his house, he 
thought, depending upon the delay of the letter; 
and yet every now and then he felt a qualm of 
terror at the part he had himself played, and the 
change of relations it might occasion between 
him and his indispensable daughter. Claudia 
was in a dream. the highest and grandest she had 
ever in her life indulged; but there were mo- 
ments when the light forsook her eye and the 
color her cheek, as some idea flashed across her 
brain of the possibility of accident. Robert 
alone was calm—without hope and without fear. 
He had seen Sara for the last time: the star of 
the Common had set forever. He pursued the 
business that was before him, however, with a 
dogged resolution. That very day he saw the 
master of the ship in which he was to sail, with 
whom it was arranged that he should render cer- 
tain services in return for his passage. He would 
not spare himself even for an hour: but there are 
faculties that are not entirely the slaves of the 
will; and when going homewards in the evening, 
he knew it would be vain to summon to the lit- 
erary task before him those powers of invention 
and imagination that are obedient only to the 
practised author—and not always to him. He 
turned away, therefore, into one of the solitary 
roads of the outskirts stretching into the coun- 
try, where even the hum of the mighty city is 
unheard, and where he could watch unseen the 
trooping stars taking their places in the sky—no 
longer for counsel but for doom. 

When he reached home, everybody was in bed ; 
and after a few hours of rest, he got up and went 
forth again, before the other denizens of the 
house were astir. It was a gray, chill morning, 
but before he had reached the Docks, the goal of 
his slow and solitary walk of many miles, the 
sun had already some power, and the busy popu- 
lation had come out like insects to creep, to toil, 
to gather, to buzz, to sting. 

After his business was finished, he turned his 
steps westward, and, more from habit than any- 
thing else, called at Driftwood’s studio in Jer- 
myn Street, where he had been accustomed to 
receive his letters. He expected no letters now, 
however; his association with the world was at 
an end; and on being told that the artist was 
from home, he was turning listlessly away, when 
the servant requested him to step in, saying that 
she would bring him something that had come 
for him by post. He took the key of the studio 
mechanically, let himself in, and the girl pres- 
ently brought him a letter addressed in a hand 
he was not acquainted with. It was a blank en- 
velope, with an enclosure folded in blank paper ; 
and this enclosure was a Bamk-of-England note 
for one thousand pounds. 

Robert imagined for a moment that he was in 
a dream; then his thoughts flashed rapidly to 
his generous benefactor, Captain Semple; and 
he at once set down the gift as coming from him 
—an idea in which he was confirmed by the very 
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simplicity of the veteran’s contrivance. Surely 
no less guileless human being could suppose it 
possible for him, who had no other friend in the 
world, to be deceived by such a stratagem. But 
to accept a sum, the alienation of which would 
reduce his only friend to almost absolute pov- 
erty in his old age, was not to be thought of; 
and with a swelling heart he proceeded at once 
to the lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, not so much 
to have his conviction confirmed as to the 
source of the money, as to ascertain how it could 
be returned in safety to the donor. Being inti- 
mately acquainted with the captain’s affairs, he 
knew that it was quite impossible for him to 
have raised such a sum otherwise than by tlie 
sale of the house-property he possessed at the 
Common. His first question, therefore, had ref- 
erence to this point, and he was astonished to 
find everything in statu quo—that the captain’s 
small fortune was untouched. 

A burning blush rose into the young man’s 
face as he made this discovery. Sara was out of 
the question. er whole property was only just 
enough to keep her in ordinary comfort; and a 
wild generosity like this would diminish it by 
much more than one-half, for in the present state 
of interest, such a sum could not be realized 
without a serious sacrifice. It had come, there- 
fore, from the haughty Faleontowers! It was 
not an acknowledgment of his services, but an 
alms thrown disdainfully to his poverty. He was 
too mean and low, as they had told him undis- 
guisedly, for the preferment they had intended 
for him, and this was the indemnification his 
taunts had extorted from their pride. Lord Lux- 
ton. he knew, ws not at that hour at home. He 
was at his club; and thither Robert bent his 
steps, with a rigid compression of his lips, and a 
fierce determination in his eye, which made the 
more nervous of the piétons shrink aside as he 
passed. Sending in his card from the anteroom, 
he determined to wait there, if it should be for 
hours, till the peer came forth. 

But his patience avas not tried, forin a few 
minutes Lord Luxton sauntered into the room, 
with the newspaper in one hand, and his gold 
spectacles in the other. He bowed slightly and 
haughtily, and, without asking his visitor to be 
seated, said : 

“ You have come respecting the letter? What 
is the result ?” 

“ That is the result!” replied Robert, putting 
the bank-note into his hand. The peer stared. 

“ Will you explain yourself?” said he. “Tf 
you have received the appointment I applied for 
yesterday, well and good. If not, it is no fault 
of mine that the application is too late, as the 
ministry were unseated last night by mere acci- 
dent. What is this?” and he looked at the val- 
uable document with a surprise that could not 
be mistaken. Robert was confounded. He 
gazed into his ex-patron’s eyes, and saw to the 
shallow bottom. There was no consciousness 
there. Lord Luxton obviously knew nothing of 
the money; and as for the appointment, that 
was a subject which Robert had dismissed from 
his mind. and he cared not a straw whether his 
lordship had spoken the truth respecting it or 





not. 
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“T find Ihave made a mistake,” said he ; “the | pect to hear from me at all. But I must write 
banknote I received an hour ago in a blank en-| what I have to say in few words, or I shall never 
velope, and I did you the injustice to suppose | get through, for Iam no: used to it, and the pens 
that you had taken this insulting mode of re-| are not so good now as we had them once ona 
quiting the services you would not openly ac- day. Sara, besides, is not on any account to 
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knowledge I beg your pardon, my lord—good- | 
morning.” But as he was turning away, a new | 
thought sent the blood once more to his brow. | 
Claudia was generous—at times even noble- 
minded. Was it improbable—was it not certain | 
—that on calm consideration she had taken a| 
different view of the case from her father, and 
that she had had recourse to this truly woman- 
like contrivance to indemnify him, so far for his 
disappointment, without betraying her own 
agency? ‘The idea led him into a train of 
thought which brought out, and rendered lumin- 
ous, various individual points in her conduct and 
manner interesting to his self-esteem, but till now 
confounded with the general mass ; and Robert 
even fancied at the moment, that as the door 
shut upon his last memorable leave-taking, he 
had heard, amid the sound, a calling voice that 
thrilled through his brain, not so much like a 
woman’s, as resembling the ery of those 


—airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses ! 


Lord Luxton looked keenly at his agitated 
visitor; and the astute man of the world, in- 
structed by his knowledge of the context of 
circumstances, read in his expression the new 
suspicion that had risen within his mind. 


“Stay,” said he; “I think I can assist you in 


unravelling this matter. A few days ago, when 
Miss Faleontower was gt my law agent’s at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, she encountered the daughter or 
niece, or something, of the gentleman by whom 
you were educated ; and she was informed by 
the solicitor, that he had very reluctantly, and 
not without strong remonstrance, taken orders 
to sell as much of that young person’s little 
patrimony as would produce one thousand 
pounds.” Robert sat suddenly down on a chair, 
for he felt as if about to fall; but when the peer, 
now at once reassured, stepped forward with real 
sympathy, he rose again as suddenly, smothering, 
with a mighty effort, a sob that swelled his chest 
almost to suffocation. 

“My lord,” said he, “I have already asked 
your pardon for my unjust suspicion: I now 
thank you from the bottom of my soul. The | 
information you have given me cancels the debt | 
that was between us—Farewell!” and he left | 
the room with a steady step. 

And this for me! said he to his own swelling 
heart, as he walked rapidly along the street—this 
for the outcast of the Common! My great, my | 
noble Sara! And to think that the highest 
stretch of generosity I can make in requital, is 
to give her the pain of my rejecting her offered 
sacrifice, and then to desert her forever! In the 
midst of his reflections he found himself, he 
knew not why or how, again at the door of the 
studio, and again he was told of another post- 
letter. It ran as follows :— | 


“Dear Bos—You will be surprised to hear | 
from me so soon—and perhaps you did not ex-! 





know of this, and the letter will be taken by my- 
self to the post-office in the village—all on the 
sly. 

“The fact is, you must come down: if you 
leave England without doing so—if it is only 
for a day or two—I shall never be able to for- 
give you—at least, I don’t think so. Nobody 
“an make any hand of Sara but you, for Eliza- 
beth and I are not up to her; and she has fallen 
into such a lucination—I think my sister calls it 
that—as would astonish you. Sara, you know, 
has a nice little property of her own, just enough to 
keep her comfortable, and no more; but although 
this makes her comparatively rich, for she had 
nothing to depend upon before but the poor 
little trifle of pocket-money I could afford, she 
seems to have all on a sudden taken it into her 
head, that instead of rising into independence, 
she has fallen into the depths of poverty. Of 
course, she knows to the contrary, and talks 
grandly enough of her little fortune ; but I mean, 
she goes on as if she was desperately poor—and, 
in short, dearly as I love Sara, I cannot help 
seeing that riches, instead of opening her views, 
have made her a sort of a miser! 

“She is up with daylight, working, working, 
working, when there is no need for it now. The 
gowns, and ornaments, and things she bought in 
London, she has hidden away, or else she changed 
her mind before leaving town, and sold them 
again. ‘The new piano she ordered, and was in 
such a mighty impatience about, insisting upon 
its being here as soon as ourselves, has never 
come to hand; and she has taken such an affec- 
tion for the old one, that used to put Elizabeth, 
not to talk of Miss Heavystoke, out of temper, 
that she says she is glad the people have disap- 
pointed her. The old gowns she had condemned 
she is now furbishing up, and piecing and darn- 
ing ; and she has refused an invitation to the 
vicar’s, Elizabeth thinks, to save the wear of her 
evening-dress—if she has an evening-dress to 
wear. 

“So you see, Bob, you must come down, and 
take her roundly to task in your own way. The 
thing is very serious. I assure you; for this sort 
of lucination grows upon one, and I have heard 
of people starving themselves to death, when 
they might have eaten guineas by the hundred. 
The poor girl, besides, is in indifferent spirits, 
which I daresay is a symptom; although Mr. 
Seacole, who is here just now, does everything 
he can to amuse her, and sometimes takes her 
out to walk withhim. Now do come, old fellow, 
for I am very uneasy. You know it was you 
who was Sara’s master, not Miss Heavystoke ; 
you taught her to think and feel differently from 
the other girls of fhe Common; and I am sure 
she wouldn’t displease you in anything you 
were in earnest about, not for a thousand pound. 
So no more till we meet from 

Your old friend and fencing-master, 
Natuanret SEMPLE. 
* P.S.—I hope I have explained myself ; but 
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Sara reminds me in a very remarkable way of a 
young ensign of ours, who was placed in pre- 
ciscly the same position, and fell into precisely 
the same lucination. No—he didn’t come into a 
fortune, it is true; indeed he rather, as it were, 
lost one, and was thus reduced to live on his pay, 
which he couldn’t do, and so was obliged every 
now and then to dine, as we soldiers say, with a 
friend in the country—that is, in a turnip-field. 
But I will tell you the story when you come 
down to the Common.” 


This communication brought the nature of 
the love-sacrifice still more vividly into view. 
A sum of money is a very indefinite fact, and is 
regarded differently by different minds ; but here 
we see stated distinctly the realities of which 
that is only ina vague and general sense the 
representative. Sara, by giving up her pecuniary 
independence, had devoted herself for his sake 
to a life of toil, retirement, poverty, and self-de- 
nial. She had relinquished the pleasures of 
society, the triumphs of youth and beauty, the 
gratifications of ‘taste—content with the secret 
enjoyment of having done so for him! Robert, 
when he had finished the letter, allowed it to 
drop on the table, crushed his hands together as 
if in an agony of physical pain, and_ stood 
trembling from head to foot like a girl. But the 
will of the man was strong, and his power 
immense. 

To accept the sacrifice, and thus set the com- 
fort and happiness of Sara’s whole life upon the 
cast, would be weakness or worse; to refuse it— 
to trust to the influence of years in calming the 
regrets of her heart, and in the meantime to fling 
himself headlong into the melee and strive des- 
perately, franticly, with Fortune for her blessing, 
even as the patriarch of old strove with the angel 
of the Lord—was demanded by stern, ruthless, 
uncompromising principle. This hardness of 
character, for so it must be termed, was perhaps 
pardonable in him—the rescued vagrant—the 
regenerated child of sin, gilt, and infamy—the 
refined and accomplished gentleman, whose heart 
was scared from boyhood with recollections 
that made him recoil with a shudder from the 
lightest suspicion of dishonor. But we have 
no intention to defend him. The human heart 
at the best presents a fearful spectacle; and few 
suspect the close and sisterly relationship that 
exists between the genii who govern it—Vice 
and Virtue. 

Whilst he was still in the midst of the agita- 
tion of the conflict, the door of the studio sud- 
denly opened, and Mr. Driftwood almost totter- 
ed in, his face flushed, and his brow streaming 
with perspiration. 

“ Where's that boy?” cried he—“ never mind!” 
and he threw himself into the sitter’s chair like a 
subsiding wave. “Thank goodness!” he mut- 
tered —“ I could not have done twenty yards 
more for my life. Oaklands, this was unkind: 

ou young fellows never think of your friends. 

waited for you at Margery’s last night for two 
hours—I did, upon my honor: I hung on to the 
last drop of the half-pint. Where you could 
have been at so untimely an hour it is no busi- 





ness of mine to inquire, but I fear you are not so 
steady as I could wish you.” 

“ You see me now,” said Robert, in an absent 
tone. 

“Yes; but I ought by rights to have seen you 
hours ago, for I went up to Margery’s on pur- 
pose as soon as it was light enough to find my 
way. Of course you were off. Your bed had 
lain in—I suppose for five minutes, at the time 
when, as they say in the play, night was at odds 
with morning which was which; and Margery 
was sure you would return to breakfast. Of 
course you didn’t; and then the old girl got 
alarmed, and went wringing her hands through 
the house as if they were to be clear-starched, 
and said she was sure you were off to Austra- 
lia, just to dodge your destiny, escape the de- 
nouement, and break her heart. Well, well, I 
hope the letter will make amends for all,” and 
he began to search the pockets of his coat seria- 
tim. 

“ What letter?” demanded Robert. 

“Oh, I'll tell you about that :” and he resum- 
ed his gossipping attitude. “ You must know I 
looked into the Chequers yesterday, just to have 
a glance at the morning paper. Well, there were 
two individuals there, Mr. Poringer and Mr. 
Slopper; and I saw the former while the other 
was out of the room, fumbling with the clock— 
putting it back, as it turned out. Iam of course 
shy of talking to such persons, a modern master 
being in quite a different position; but you may 
guess how I pricked up my ears when I gather- 
ed from their conversation, that Mr. Slopper was 
carrying a letter in your favor from the Falcon- 
towers to the Home Office, and that Mr. Porin- 
ger was sent after him by Lord Luxton, without 
his daughter’s knowledge, to prevent its delivery 
before five o’clock. Upon this point the two in- 
dividuals quarrelled, and Mr. Slopper, if he had 
not been on duty, would fain have had a tussle 
with the enemy. I made a sign to him not to 
balk his inclination ; he understood what I would 
be at; and, in short, when Mr. Poringer, with a 
scornful look of defiance, left the room for the 
back-yard, he gave me the letter, and I ran with 
it like a lamplighter. Well, you see, after all I 
was too late.” 

“ Too late! Did you not talk of” 

“Hush! hush! I was too late. And so” 

“If you have a letter in reply, give it me in- 
stantly !” 

“ Well, there it is: but don’t put me out. It 
was after five before I reached the Home Office; 
but seeing a gentleman coming down the steps, 
I put the despatch into his hand at a venture. 
He opened it, read it, and looked as if he was 
inwardly shaking his head and bending his 
brows; but there was another enclosed—ad- 
dressed in a lady’s hand I could see—and when 
he read that, he paused, hesitated, and then 
walked back into the office, desiring me to fol- 
low. In ten minutes Ihad the answer safe in my 
breast-pocket, and came off in triumph.” Hero 
the artist paused to observe his friend. Robert 
had rapidly glanced over the missive, and it was 
hard to tell at first the nature of the emotion it 
produced. But gradually the shock assumed the 
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character of joy and exultation, chastened with 
thankfulness and a kind of awe. 

“ Then it is all right?” said Driftwood. “ Am 
I to wish you joy?” Robert could not speak 


et, but he grasped the artist’s hand, and shook | ing certain under the sun. 


it with a vehemence that made him hollo. 

“ Come, I say,” cried the victim, “ that will do! 
This is the hand that paints, and if you put it 
out of order, you will receive no thanks from 
posterity, I can tell you. But just be quiet, will 
you? and let me conclude. It was of course 

roper to see Mr. Slopper, to let him know how I 

ad succeeded, before going on the hunt after 
you. The Chequers, however, was overflowing, 
and it was some time before I could ascertain 
that both the champions were off. In the ab- 
sence of the principals, their seconds, Jim the 
Potboy and Taproom Tom were the heroes of 
the day, and every individual who entered the 
house considered it his bounden duty, somehow, 
to treat them to drink. Their account of the 
duel was favorable to both parties, each prais- 
ing his own man: but, to speak conscientiously, 
I think it was a drawn battle. However, as the 
evening went on, the voices of both got more and 
more spongy and inarticulate. The Potboy, in- 
deed, was able to take out even the late beer, but 
only as a machine, for by that time he was 
speechless; and Tom, towards the close, per- 
formed the taproom duties pretty much like ¢ 
man walking in his sleep, till he incautiously sat 
down and rested his head against the wall, which 
held him fast till the next morning.” 

But the artist rattled on to inattentive ears. 
Robert was striding up and down the floor, like 
a caged lion whose every step would have been 
a bound, if space had permitted. The sudden- 
ness of the change, in fact, almost unfitted him 
for serious thought. His joy for a time resembled 
the exultation of youth, rejoicing it knows not 
why, in the mere consciousness of existence. 
But by degrees he was able to comprehend his 
happiness, and at every examination the more 
perfect and wonderful it seemed. The official 
announcement of his appointment did not men- 
tion the name of Lord Luxton at all. The post 
was conferred upon him personally, in acknowl- 
edgment of admitted claims; and he was thus 
saved the contest that would have taken place in 
a mind constituted like his, as to the propriety of 
accepting a favor repented of by the patron 
and intended to be withheld. To whom was he 
indebted for a delicacy which enhanced so im- 
mensely the value of the gift? Robert stopped 
suddenly, as if transfixed by an arrow in the 
midst of his headlong strides. A thousand minute 
circumstances flashed upon his memory which 
showed that Claudia, in the midst of all the ca- 
prices of her haughty and self-willed nature, had 
indulged some gentle and kindly feeling for 
him ; he remembered the transitory character of 
her flashes of temper, and the womanly and 
touching submissiveness with which she had on 
various occasions listened to his serious remon- 
strance ; and again the calling voice at the close 
of the last interview shrieked in his ears, and 
without losing the preternatural, assumed more 
and more of the real. When Robert resumed 
his walk, it was more slowly, less exultingly. 
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“ Well,” said the artist, who had been watch- 
ing him attentively, “ have you got itover? Do 
you see your way ?#” 

“ Partly,” replied Robert; “ but there is noth- 
I must now go to 
pay my grateful thanks where they are due; 
then to make poor Margery the happiest woman 
alive; and then” —— 

“Where then? Youstop as if you had lost 
yourself somewhere. ” : 

“ Where I was once found. I must go to as- 
certain whether the mist has really cleared on 
Wearyfoot Common!’ 

His first visit—to the mansion of Lord Lux- 
ton—had the result he half anticipated. Not at 
home. A note, however, had been left for him, 
in anticipation of his call, and it was with pro- 
found emotion he read the cold formal words it 
contained, written as usual by Claudia, and as 
usual in a calm, clear, flowing, unimpassioned 
hand. It ran thus: “Lord Luxton and Miss 
Falcontower congratulate Mr. Oaklands on hav- 
ing obtained his appointment. They regret 
being unable to do so personally, being on the 
eve of setting out on a foreign tour.” 

Mrs. Margery was in reality made the hap- 
piest woman alive—and the proudest. The be- 
ginning, at least, of the denouement had arrived, 
and although this was somewhat different from 
her prophetic anticipations—what about it? Was 
there not position, fortune, independence, and 
what more would. you have in the cards? A 
marriage, of course. That she had known from 
the very beginning ; that would come next as sure 
as fate; and that would end the denouement. 
What a cheerful tea they had, to be sure! and 
how grand Mrs. Margery was, with a cap that 
was the ne plus ultra of clear-starching, and her 
best china on the table, not to talk of the thin 
bread and butter and the hot muffins, with their 
own delicate taste enriched with the freshest of 
fresh butter! As Doshy—who was not long out of 
the secret-—looked at Robert, her eyes imitated the 
astonishment of Molly’s; and she would not for 
the world have sat down in his presence, even in 
her customary place near the door. After tea, 
however, he hurried away from his triumphs to 
the terminus at Euston Square; and in due time 
was rushing, at a speed more than three times 
that of the best appointed stage-coach, towards 
Wearyfoot Common. 

“ Mr. Seacole does everything he can to amuse 
her, and sometimes takes her out to walk with 
him.” These words from the captain's letter, 
Robert kept mechanically repeating. What 
harm was there in them? He did not know. 
Sara was in the very midst of her love-sacrifice 
for him ; he knew her natire to be full of truth 
and nobleness; and yet the words came again 
and again, like some air one cannot get rid of. 
As the night wore on, however, and he came 
nearer and nearer the part of the country where 
his fate was to be decided, the unreasonable 
sound was gradually drowned in a sweeter, lof- 
tier music. He pictured to himself the beautiful 
shame of Sgra when she found that her secret 
was discovered—her passionate surprise when 
her gift was gratefully accepted—and her gener- 
ous delight, untarnished by a thought of self at 
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‘he moment, when she knew the rich and honor- 
able fortune that had been showered upon her 
lover. His reflections were hardly interrupted 
by the slow pace to which the headlong speed of 
the train declined as they were arriving at the 
last station ; but he turned his eyes mechanically 
towards another train that was just leaving the 
place on its townward journey. A traveller was 
at the window gliding slowly past him, and the 
recognition was mutual. The face of the one 
was radiant with joy ; that of the other was illu- 
mined with a glare of rage and mortification. 
This was the last look that passed between Rob- 
ert Oaklands and Adolphus Seacole. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
° 
IN WHICH THE DENOUEMENT COMES AT LAST. 


Ir was the most genial of spring mornings 
when a stage-coach stopped at the Plough to set 
down a passenger; and the moment it stopped— 
perhaps a trifle before— Robert Oaklands bound- 
ed from the vehicle, and was received in the arms 
of the captain and Elizabeth. But even in the 
midst of their greetings the thoughts of the trav- 
eller went astray. How could it be otherwise ? 
The Common lay stretched before him, that 
Common on which he had wandered when a boy, 
a weary, hungry, friendless, homeless vagrant. 
lost in the mist that overhung the world, lost on- 
ly to be found by his happy fortune! A kind of 


awe passed across the mind of the young man 


as he gazed, accompanied by a strange, vague 
feeling of incredulity; and it was with some 
difficulty he comprehended what was said to him 
by the captain, as they took their way along the 
well-known track. 

“Don't be in a hurry, Bob,” said the veteran ; 
“walk slowly, for I have something to say, and 
that is why we came to mect you, for I would 
rather have stood at the door to see you leap 
across the road into my arms, as you did when 
you were a lad, looking for all the world like a 
panther in fun. You must know”—— 

“ My dear friend,” interrupted Robert anxious- 
ly, “is there anything amiss? I see Sara’s blind 
is down!” 

“Yes, and Sara’s eyes too, and Sara’s heart 
lower than all. You must know that she is some- 
how wormed out of me—and it is no easy mat- 
ter, you are aware, getting into the guard of an 
old soldicr—that I had written for you to come 
down to take her to task about her avarice, and 
hard work, and the piano. and the old frocks, and 
so on, and, by Jove, she had no sooner come to 
the fact than she was well-nigh at the fainting! 
No more work since then, no more eating, no 
more sleeping ; nothing but bursts of tears, and 
flushed and white cheeks time about. And I can 
tell you, Bob, I kept as broad awake all that 
night as an outpost in an enemy’s country, think- 
ing she was about to play us the trick I caught 
you at when you were a boy. I felt sure, in fact, 
that Sara was going to run away! I told you 
what effect your scolding would have upon her ; 
but I confess I never imagined that the mere 
thought of it would set her frantic. Now I want- 
ed before you saw her to give you a hint just to 
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draw it as mild as you can—as mild as new milky 
Bob. Speak kindly to poor Sara—won’t you, 
old fellow? You know if she is different from 
the other girls of the Common, it is you who 
made her so; and you must think of old times, 
and your school letters, and the dancing, and 
singing, and poor Molly, and be soft, and gentle, 
and loving to our Sara—won't you, Bob?” Bob 
could not speak for a moment. 

“Never fear.” said he at last, with a gasp— 
“never fear! only come along—no use in crawl- 
ing when I have good news to tell. My highest 
expectations have become realities; 1 am_ rich, 
my dearest friend—at least independent; we are 
all rich, all independent, all happy; come along.” 
He almost upset Molly when she opened the 
door. He flew into the parlor—it was empty? 
into the other sitting-room—empty too; he then 
bounded into the garden, while Molly, better 
knowing where her young mistress was to be 
found, flashed up the stairs. 

* But Molly had no need to announce the arri- 
val. Ashamed—mortified—crushed—Sara had 
seen them cross the Common; and she guessed 
with great accuracy the communication that was 
made by the captain, and even the good soul’s 
entreaties that Robert would meet her with kind- 
ness and encouragement—her, the poor country- 
girl who was detected in the fact of secretly im- 
poverishing herself to enrich the favorite lover 
of Miss Falcontower! But the cireumstances 
were so desperate that at length the pride and 
courage of Sara’s nature were effectually roused. 
She rose from her seat at the window, where she 
had sat crushing her hands together—rose far 
beyond her usual height, showing ‘fearful fair) 
as shc gathered round her like a mantle all her 
feminine hauteur and virgin reserve. The inter- 
view that could not be avoided she determined 
to seek; and in descending the stairs to the par 
lor, slow, tall, and silent, she looked, with her 
stately step and classical head, like a vestal 
priestess. 

When Robert bounded into the room, and shut 
the door behind him, it appeared to have been 
his intention to clasp her in his arms; but if so, 
he found the atmosphere that surrounded her too 
dense even to admit of hasty approach. Some 
elastic body, as viewless as the air, seemed to re- 
sist as he drew near. Her sweet but proud and 
defiant eyes, fixed upon his, overawed him; and 
when at length he took her offered hand, it was 
to raise it reverently to his lips. 

“Dear Sara,” said he, struggling with his tim- 
idity, “I have so much to say I do not know how 
to begin! But devout gratitude ” 

“ Robert,” interrupted Sara, “let us understand 
one another first. I have no design to evade the 
subject, but neither is it my intention to appro- 
priate more of your gratitude than is my just 
share. In your early boyhood my dear uncle in- 
curred a heavy responsibility—a responsibility 
which has cost him since then many anxious 
days and sleepless nights. Recently there ap- 
peared to come a crisis in your fortunes which 
might be directed for permanent good by the aid 
of money. It was himself told me this; and in 
the beautiful simplicity of his nature he asked 
my consent, as well as my dear aunt's, to his 
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raising the necessary sum by the sale of his fam- | falcation. 
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Lord Luxton, however, undeceived 


ily property—a property to which he was him-| me, by mentioning that his daughter was told 


self attached with a kind of devout affection.| one evening b 


Now, could I permit this? Could I see him wan- 


| 


“hee family lawyer in Lincoln’s 
Inn, of the reluctance with which he had just 


der forth from this cherished home in his old | consented to be, in his way of business, a party 


age, with his small income burdened with the 
rent of another? Do you blame the poor orphan 
to whom he was father and mother, friends and 
relations, the whole world in one, for taking the 
sacrifice upon herself ¢” 

Robert was transfixed. He grew cold—frozen 
—torpid, and dropped her hand as if his fingers 
had lost the power to hold it. 

“T do not blame you,” said he at last, rousing 
himself; “ the action was only in accordance with 
the nobleness of your nature; and since you 
deprive me of gratitude, you cannot prevent 
the feeling from being replaced by admiration. 
But did you hope to be able to preserve conceal- 
ment? Did it not occur to you that your uncle 
would carry out his own plan, ignorant of that 
being no longer necessary ¢” 

“] trusted,” replied Sara, with some confusion 
of manner, “in—in—you, and I hope you will 
not fail me. Lead the conversation to the point, 
assure him that you are provided with funds— 
he stands on too much gentlemanly punctilio to 
press you as to their source; and so the whole 
thing will by and by be forgotten. As for the 
little deprivations I submit to, they are not worth 
talking of.” 

“Sara,” said Robert, looking searchingly into 
her eyes, “it seems to me impossible that you 
ean think me so base as to permit such a sacri- 
fice! But if your motive was merely to save 
your uncle from impoverishing himself for my 
sake, did you not know that the object might 
have been attained by the slightest hint to me ? 
Why submit to deprivations that were wholly 
unnecessary for the point you had in view? 
Moreover, whence was your agitation, your tears, 

your terror, when you found yourself on the 
rink of a discovery so honorable to your pious 
devotion? O Sara, I will not abandon hope! I 
will believe that—that ” 

“Robert!” cried Sara, starting back in sur- 
prise and affright, “this from you? Tell me,” 
she added, passionately, “from whom did you 
suppose the money came ?” 

“From Miss Faleontower.” 

“And do you then presume to—to—to——.” 
But Sara, much to her shame and indignation, 
was interrupted by the tears that would force 
their way. 

“Lord Luxton,” continued Robert, inhumanly 
rejoicing in her grief, “in return for long-con- 
tinued literary services, had promised me a pub- 
lic appointment of some value; but from this 
engagement, on discovering the meanness of my 
origin, he appeared disposed to withdraw. When 
I found, therefore, that the surprising windfall did 
not come from my old benefactor, and imagining 
it to be wholly out of the question that you could 
have made so terrible a sacrifice for my unworthy 
self, I did suspect that Miss Faleontower, who, 
beneath the incrustation of artificial life, has still 
some original nobleness of character, had taken 
this mode of making up so far her father’s de- 
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in dissipating more than half of your little 
property! Now, Sara”—— 

“ Robert, did you ever love the nobleness of 
character you talk of ?” 

“ Always—but not the woman. My own Sa- 
ra!” and he passed his arm round her waist, and 
drew her unresistingly to his bosom, “I never 
loved but you! Iam here, not to reject your 
sacrifice, but to accept it. So far from returning 
any portion of what you have given, I demand 
more—all—and you, my life and hope, with it! 
Speak, Sara, with your own simple, truthful lips 
— from your own generous, noble, womanly 
heart—will you make me the happiest and most 
grateful of men?” Sara was still weeping— 
but what delicious tears! Still some small, 
slight sobs told of the varying emotions she had 
undergone; and it was with a low and broken 
voice she answered : — 

“That you wish it, Robert, is happiness 
enough for me. The time may be distant, but I 
shall await it with trust in God, and implicit 
confidence in you.” 

“ The time is come—it is now !—and the work 
I have still to do in the world is no longer for 
bread, but for usefulness and distinction !” 

The tone in which the conversation was pur- 
sued: may now be imagined. They were seated 
side by side on a sofa, in the usual attitude of 
promised lovers, and with Wearyfoot Common 
in view from the window. Robert disclosed to 
Sara the whole details of his London life—in- 
cluding even the audacious kiss he had printed 
on the hand of Claudia, and the story—in which, 
however, he had been forestalled by Molly—of 
the spectral face seen at Mrs. Margery’s window. 
On these points, and on these alone, Sara asked 
no questions and made no remark. 

“ Tell me,” said she at last, “if this Heaven- 
sent fortune had not come, what would have been 
your decision on discovering the source of my 
anonymous gift /” 

“Tam afraid to answer,” replied Robert ; “ for 
I have more than suspected that there is a hard 
untrusting element in my character, though not, 
I hope, in my nature, which I must endeavor, 
with your assistance, to eradicate. Your touch- 
ing devotion should have shattered my flint 
theory to pieces, and I hope—I am sure — it 
would have done so, had you been by my side. 
Without you I tremble to think how much worse 
I should have been than I am. You do not 
know what blessed influences I drew from that 
faint lone star so often seen above the drea 
Common! You do not know what a cold dar 
world this would have been for me without that 
light of hope! The mist would never have ris- 
en from my soul, the splash of the rain would 
never have ceased to hiss in my ears. O Sara, 
think of what I was, if you do not find me all 
you wish! Think of that miserable boy, for 
whom no creature cared so much as for a stray 
dog, even among the unhappy crew who perhaps 
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included her to whom he owed his being! Think 
of the darkness through which he wandered— 
of the” —— 

“Robert—dearest Robert—think rather that 
the mist is gone, the darkness dispelled, and that 

our star, as you call her, is shining with all the 

ittle twinkling power she has, full upon your 
heart! See how green, how fresh, how beautiful 
is the desert Common, spangled with the small 
wild-flowers that peep out to grect the coming 
summer! Look how the sunbeams are shaken 
in successive showers of spray over its surface ; 
and hark to that sweet, clear, winged voice that 
rises from its bosom straight up to heaven, inter- 
preting the mute heart of the world!” 

“T will, I do, my own best love!” said Robert, 
hiding his face on her shoulder; “but when I 
think of the change, I am choked with a happi- 
ness so undeserved. When he raised his head, 
the beautiful shoulder was wet, and he would 
have dried it in some confusion, had not Sara 
taken his hand gently in hers. 

“Nay, beloved,” said she with her soft sweet 
voice, and fixing on him as she spoke her lofty 
and earnest eyes—* nay, beloved these are sacred 
drops! Let them stay, and be absorbed to hea- 
ven—let us give them jointly to the God of Mer- 
cy, an offering and a vow!” 


The day of Robert and Sara’s return from the 
marriage-trip, was a great day in the village of 
Wearyfoot. The launch of a shay-cart was to 
take place—that elegant hybrid between a gentle- 
man’s gig and a business vehicle—the first that ever 
was seen in those parts, and one of the handsom- 
est that was ever seen anywhere out of London. 
The children of both sexes, and various women 
with babies in their arms, were collected long be- 
fore the time. With some the door of the chaise- 
house was the popular point of view, for there 
they would catch the first glimpse of it as 
it came forth into its cireumambulatory exist- 
ence; but others, with perhaps better taste, pre- 
ferred clustering round the baker’s shop, where 
there would be added a human interest to the 
spectacle. Not a few of the more staid and 
respectable of the inhabitants, who were quite 
above testifying any curiosity of the kind, made 
an errand to that part of the line of street, and 
lingered to converse with a neighbor about the 
weather; while, as a general rule, there seemed 
to be quite a remarkable turn out in the village, 
the population finding it somehow desirable to 
take a mouthful of the sweet crisp air outside 
their doors. 


The vehicle at last came forth, and was hailed 


with a shout of small voices. It was a very 
handsome gig in front for the riders, with a long 
body behind for the loaves, the whole painted and 
varnished in green and yellow like a gentleman’s 
carriage ; and it was drawn by a horse as fat as 
was consistent with smartness, and with a coat as 
brown and sleek as you shall see in any picture 
of Landseer. It drew up at the shop-door, and 

resently there came forth the young baker and 

is newly married wife. There was some little 
flutter and awkwardness at first in the lady’s get- 
ting into so novel a position, but this was ended 
by the husband, a fine, stout, prompt fellow 
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almost lifting his spouse into the carriage, and 
stepping lightly in after her himself. As Molly 
—for ycu know it was our Molly—arrayed in a 
silk gown, but of modest color, took her seat for 
the first time, looking round upon the crowded 
street, and with the cheers of the boys and girls 
in her ears, her head swam for a moment; and 
when the equipage dashed off, she caught her 
bold young husband’s arm, and two or three lit- 
tle nervous sobs—the last weakness of the kind 
—told her emotion. As they passed down the 
street, nods, smiles, and good wishes were sent 
to them from every door, for Molly was a uni- 
versal favorite. And how could it be otherwise, 
since she was a kindly, good tempered, frank, 
womanly handsome girl, fit for the future mother 
of genuine English hearts—of high-spirited, ge- 
nerous men, and true and loving women ! 

Their destination was the Lodge—Simple 
Lodge, for by that name it shall rest in our me- 
mory—and their object was not only to felicitate 
and be felicitated, but to show master Robert 
how the vehicle looked he had presented to them 
as a marriage-gift. They drew up at the kitchen 
door, and Molly having first asked leave, piloted 
her husband to the hall. How they were kindly 
invited into the parlor, and shaken by the hand; 
how Molly, in addition, kissed Mrs. Oaklands’ 
hands with many smiles and tears ; how she 
wouldn’t sit down on any account but at the very 
edge of the door; how they drank a glass of 
wine with bows and courtesies, and the best of 
wishes, and ate a bit of cake out of their own 
shop; and how, flattered and delighted with their 
reception they very soon took their leave and 
descended again to the kitchen, needs not be told. 

But here they encountered another visitor, who 
had come in when they were up stairs, and 
Molly, with a loud scream, threw herself upon 
Mrs. Margery. The scream brought instantly 
down the young couple and Elizabeth, for the 
captain would hardly have entered these pre- 
cincts if he had not heard a military hurra; and 
there was not merely a new shaking of hands, 
but Sara clasped Mrs. Margery in her arms, and 
kissed her with tears in her eyes. Mrs. Margery, 
however, though now a respectable tradeswoman 
as well as Molly, would not be prevailed upon to 
go up stairs. 

She would go home with her old fellow-servant, 
and stay with her that night. She had merely 
come down, she said, to see the Denouement she 
had predicted and planned, and wateled and 
waited for so long—to see it with her own eyes. 
She had seen it, praise be to goodness. She had 
found it all right—just what it ought to be, and 
could not help being, and she was satisfied and 
thankful. As Robert and Sara knew that they 
would be the greater part of every year in Lon- 
don, and had a great many affectionate plans in 
their minds about Mrs. Margery, they thought 
little of the abruptness of her present visit: and 
so, after a little more talk, and an affectionate 
and respectful leave-taking, she went away, and 
was driven back into the village in Molly’s car- 
riage. 

As soon as Robert and his wife saw the visit- 
ors out of the kitchen door—they had already 
admired the equipage—they rushed up the stairs, 
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chasing one another, and calling and laughing 
like boy and girl, till they found the captain. 

“There is Margery ! there is Margery !—to the 
window, dear uncle !” and the captain obeyed 
orders in double quick time. But on this occa- 
sion likewise he was too late. He saw only a 
couple of large shawls to choose from; and the 
veteran, with a look of almost superstitious puz- 
zlement, turned away from the window mutter- 
ing— 

“That's very extraordinary! That is ve-ry 
ex-tra-ord-in-ary !—What do you think of it,” 
continued he, turning to his sister, “ hey, Eliza- 
beth ¢” 

“All authors agree,” replied the virgin, “ that 
the disappointments of life serve as as teachings 
to the wise. When an individual desires to ob- 
serve a comely cook or clear-starcher, his best 
mode of procedure, I venture to suggest, is to 
open the window and look out.” 

“ That’s very true, Elizabeth,” said the captain, 
“that’s very true, and if I don’t do so the next 
time she comes, may I be shot!” 

All sanguine authors—and they who are not 
sanguine have no business to address themselves 
to the multitude of their kind—take the flattering 
unction to their souls, that they have excited an 
interest in their personages sufficient to induce 
the reader to desire to know what becomes of 
them after the close of the story. It would be 


difficult for us, however, to satisfy this curiosity, 
supposing such to exist, because we have brought 
up the chronicle within so small a number of 
years of the present moment, that fate has had no 


time, even if she were assisted by Mrs. Margery 
herself, to arrange their several denouements. 

We may say, however, that, thanks to the 
Wearyfoot connection, and his own skill in Gre- 
cianizing snubnoses, Mr. Driftwood’s business of 
cheap portraiting flourishes to this day ; although 
we are sorry to add that his rascally boy still 
continues to be out of the way just at the mo- 
ment he is wanted. The artist looks confidently 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Oaklands personally for 
a periodical addition to the number of sitters, 
and has not, so far, been disappointed. His 
friend takes the utmost care of these family por- 
traits. They are always kept in the country, 
and are never permitted to be out of their cases 
in the lumber-room, except in compliment to the 
modern master himself when he comes on a vis- 
it. But Driftwood, it is said, has the prospect 
of a family-gallery of hisown. At anyrate, Miss 
Bloomley has taken a great notion of art, and is 
always bringing him sitters. Now, at her moth- 
er’s death, the lodging-house in Great Russell 
Strect will be her own; and, besides, she is her- 
self the beau-ideal of a London girl of her rank, 
a fine, high-spirited, saucy, generous-hearted, 
handsome lass—just the very person to make 
the good-natured artist happy, and confine his 
little eccentricities of genius within the line of 
prudence. 

Mr. Poringer and Mr. Slopper, after the fight, 
resumed gradually their friendly intercourse. 
The former has not yet attained the mark of his 
ambition. The difficulty is not as to a house, so 
much as toa landlady. He could get plenty of both 
it is true; but his choice is restricted within the 
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small number of houses where the lower classes 
is not admitted, and within the still smaller num- 
ber of landladies who possess the qualifications 
of Mrs. Margery—a crustaceous attachment to 
home, and a sufficiency of money. He has made 
proposals to several of the latter kind, but found 
them, as he declares in confidence to Mr. Slop- 
per, vulgar and senseless, and blind to their own 
interest, beyond belief. 

Adolphus, under the management of his ex- 
cellent mother, has married in his own degree 
of intellect and station ; and if he could only be- 
lieve it, is much better off than if he had obtain- 
ed the hand either of Miss Falcontower or Miss 
Semple. As for his friend Fancourt, he was 
just about to accept the captain’s invitation, and 
go down to have a run upon Wearyfoot Com- 
mon, when intelligence reached him of the union 
of Robert and Sara. This gave the hermit a 
chill, and indisposed him for running. He sits 
in his cell for hours moralizing on his wasted 
existence, with a void behind and before him; 
the latter somewhat relieved by the picturesque 
prospect of the gout in the midst. 

Claudia Falcontower is still young in spite of 
years, still radiantly lovely in spite of time. She 
has lost her taste for public business; and for 
that reason Lord Luxton has retired from the 
political world, and is distinguished only as a 
connoisseur in art. Claudia has refused more 
than one brilliant offer of marriage since her 
father’s succession to the peerage, and it is 
thought has no intention to change her condi- 
tion. She is a patroness of literature, and many 
a struggling author, male and female, has been 
largely indebted to her helping-hand; but she 
makes no intimates even among her protégés, 
and with her cold and even haughty manner, li- 
beral heart, and exquisitely refined taste, she is 
a complete enigma even to those whose business 
is the anatomy of character. She spends the 
greater part of the year at Luxton Castle, and 
listens condescendingly to Miss Heavystoke’s 
long stories of her former pupils, and more par- 
ticularly of her last, with whom that good lady 
remains in constant epistolary correspondence, 
and to whose children she expects one day to 
act as governess. 

Claudia likewise pays some attention to her 
little cousin’s education: but she is not attached 
to children, at least in the ordinary way—they 
seem to make her melancholy, and she rather 
shuns their society. Her interest, however, was 
one day excited in amore than usual manner by 
achild she had never seen before, and would 
probably never see again. She was walking in 
Kensington Gardens, and had gone into one of 
the alcoves to rest, when a nurse-maid passed 
by with her charge. The little creature, a fine 
boy between three and four years of age, took 
her at first for his mother, and ran in crying joy- 
fully, “ Mamma!” but when she raised her head, 
and he discovered his mistake, he stopped short, 
and shgking his brown hair from his fair brow, 
looked at her with eyes so calm and soft, yet so 
observant and penetrating, that Claudia’s atten- 
tion was aroused. The boy seemed to be limning 
her features in his own mind; till at length, 
with a sudden blaze from her strange eyes, she 
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motioned himto approach. He did so with the | 
firm step and*calm self-possessed air befitting a} 
gentleman’s child; and, putting back his cluster- 
ing hair from his brow, she gazed long and in- 
tently on his face. Then drawing him to her 
bosom, she strained him in her arms, and kissed 
him with such vehemence, that the child broke 
away and ran to his maid. 

In a few minutes Claudia came forth, cold, 
calm, stately as usual; and her servant, who 
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was ‘talking with the nurse-maid,. elevated his 
gold-headed cane, almost as tall as himself, and 
followed his mistress. 

“ Slopper,” said she indifferently, when they 
had walked on a few paces, “do you know 
whose child that is?” 

“The child, miss,” replied Mr. Slopper, touch- 
ing his hat with official dignity, “is the son of 
Robert Oaklands, Esquire, of Harley Street and 
Wearyfoot Common.” 





From The Economist, 10 June. 
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WE have never troubled our readers with dis- 
quisitions on the details of the war, nor shall we 
do so now. We have steadily kept our eye upon 
its main features, upon its probable extent and 
duration, and the probable policy of the allies 
engaged in it. Like true economists, we have 
looked always to the “main chance,” and in- 
sisted with pertinacious reiteration on the neces- 
sity of obtaining “ value received” for our ex- 
penditure. We we never been weary of urging 
on the Government, above all things, the impera- 
tive duty of so conducting and so terminating 
this war, as to secure the quarrel from being ever 
reopened, or at least ourselves from ever being 
again drawn into it. 

The speech recently delivered by Kossuth at 
Sheffield recalls our attention to one important 
= in the question, which perhaps ,has not 

een insisted upon as much as it deserves. We 
do not, as is well known, sympathize with the 
extreme views of that consummate orator ; but 
of course we cannot blame him for entertaining 
them. It is natural that he should think only of 
the interests of Hungary, and should exclaim 
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against domestic tyranny, but against foreign 
aggression ; not against the brutality which 
tramples on civil liberties, but against the injus- 
tice which assails national independence; not 
against the barbarism which stays at home, but 
against that which seeks to spread itself abroad. 
But one of the remarks of the ex-Governor 
of Hungary suggests a truth which falls in well 
with the great moral which we have ali along 
been endeavoring to inculcate. 

Our object in this war is, or should be, not 
merely to rescue Turkey for the moment, but to 
secure her for the future against being dependant 
on our assistance,—to guarantee ourselves 
against the costly and troublesome liability of be- 
ing constantly called upon to protect her from 
the incessant encroachments of a covetous and 
relentless neighbor. It will not do for us to have 
an “Eastern Question” for ever on our hands. 
We must dispose of it once for all. Now, there 
are only three ways of doing this: we must 
strengthen Turkey, or we must weaken Russia, 
or we must raise up an ally to Turkey and a ri- 
val to Russia strong enough to take our place. 
The first is almost out of our power. We may 
give the Porte good advice; we may protect her 


| till her internal reforms are completed and have 


against the ingonsistency of England, while pro-| begun to work their renovating and strengthen- 
fessing to fight against the despotism of one | ing influence: we may help to enrich her by our 
Power, uniting herself with one equally tyran-| commerce, and help to pacify those internal dis- 
nical. It is natural that he should hate andj|sensions which have done so much to place her 
dread Austria even more.than Russia, and should | in the power of her enemy ; but this is the limit 
deem that a most unsatisfactory issue of a Euro- of our influence. She must work out her own 
pean war which should humble the latter and | salvation—if she can. Notwithstanding, how- 
consolidate the former Power. But British| ever, the unwonted vigor she has shown ; not- 
statesmen must take at once an equally national | withstanding the signal proofs she has given of 
and more comprehensive view of the question,|a vitality not yet extinct ; notwithstanding the 
and must not be induced, by dislike to their prin-| unquestioned bravery of her people, and the sa- 
ciples, to refuse the aid either of autocrats or) gacity of her diplomatists, and the indisputable 


patriots, when that aid will promote the imme-| 
diate object—if a righteous one—which they have 
in view. If Austria is truly and loyally with us 
in this matter, we cannot reject her alliance be- 
cause she has acted with brutality towards Italy 
and with perfidy towards Hungary. | 

Kossuth, moreover, entirely mistakes the posi- 
tion of affairs if he imagines that either the Eng- 
lish nation or the English ministers have gone to 
war with Nicholas because he is a tyrant, or 
have the smallest intention of making a crusade 
against despotism as such. Our rulers are little 
prepared for a war of that nature ; and our peo- 


good intentions of her Government,— it is almost 
too much to hope that she can ever, single- 
handed, be a match for her gigantic neighbor. 

On the other hand, we may, if we will, do 
much to weaken Russia, and place her hors du 
combat for generations to come. We may utterly 
break down that prestige of greatness and irre- 
sistible power to which she has owed much 
more than the actual prowess of her arms; we 
may destroy her fleets, burn her arsenals, dis- 
mantle her fortifications, strip her of her ill-got- 
ten and ill-used acquisitions, and restore them 
either to independence or to their original pos- 


ple, though less indisposed for it, are too well|sessors; we may rend away the Crimea, make 
aware of its gravity to take upon themselves| Georgia independent, give Finland back to 
lightly the terrible responsibility of inaugurating | Sweden and Bessarabia to Turkey ;—and thus 
such a struggle. They have taken up arms not! reduce Russia to the position of a second or a 
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third rate Power But there is little likelihood 
sufficiently in earnest to attempt it—little proba- 
bility that the mutual rivalry of the other Euro- 
pean Powers would allow it to be done. Yet 
unless this be done, we may be perfectly certain 
that Russian encroachments will never cease— 
that the seizure of Constantinople will never be 
abandoned. There remains, then, only the third 
alternative—to enable some other State to be- 
come the guaraptee of Turkish independence 
and the barrier tu Russian aggression. 

Now this is clearly the natural function of 
Austria. It is imposed upon her by her position. 
She has more to dread than any other Empire 
from Russian aggression. The completion of 
Russian designs on the Ottoman dominions 
would be her death-warrant or degradation. Her 
great river would be entirely in Russian hands. 
Her great eastern outlet would be entirely com- 
manded by Russian forts and Russian fleets, 
Trieste would become her only port. Then. 
again, half her subjects are Sclavonians, and al- 
ready more disposed to look to St. Petersburg 
than to Vienna for their inspiration. Nicholas 
has already the command of Servia: if Molda- 
via and Wallachia were his likewise, the sympa- 
thies of race would soon enable him to raise 
insurrectionary troubles in Austria as he has 
done in Turkey, then to interfere as Protector 
and Mediator, and finally to reduce Francis Jo- 
seph to the same position as the Sultan or the 
Shah of Persia. Austria might retain her ‘in- 
tegrity,’ but her independence would be gone for- 
ever. 

Austria sees all this clearly enough, and feels 
it painfully enough. Why, then, is she not now, 
why has she not always been, the principal an- 
taggnist of Muscovite aggression? Why is she 
fallen so much under Russian influence? Why 
is she too weak to dispense with Russian aid? 
Why is she compelled to purchase it so dearly ? 
And why, instead of being the controller of Rus- 
sia, has she sunk almost into the position of her 
vassal? And—for this is the practical point— 
how can she emancipate herself from this fatal 
and ignominious servitude, and become once 
again the bulwark of the West against the North- 
ern barbarian, and the preserver of the peace of 
Europe in the East? The answer is obvious. 

Austria is weak because she is divided against 
herself. Her Government cannot set itself in 
opposition to Russian encroachments, because it 


|is dependant for the success of its own 

that we shall do this—little appearance of being| upon Russian aid. The treatment whic 
| Hungarians have received from Austria have so 
| effectually alienated the affections of that noble 
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race, that, instead of being, as formerly, the 
strength of the Empire, they have become its 
weakness—instead of being its great defenders, 
they have become its bitterest enemies. So long 
as this alienation continues, it is perfectly certain 
that Austria must remain too feeble and precari 
ous to be the tival and barrier to Russia which 
the safety of Europe demands ;—nay more, it is 
certain that she can never do more than lan- 
guidly remonstrate against Muscovite crime, and 
pitifully implore Muscovite assistance. So long 
as Austria is weak Turkey will be in danger, and 
England will be in trouble. So long as Francis 
Joseph persists in trampling on the chartered 
liberties and withholding the ancient constitution 
of his Hungarian subjects, so long Aystria will 
continue weak; Russia will continue her in- 
trigues against the Porte; and England and 
France will continue constantly liable to take 
up arms for its defence. We have, therefore, 
not only a philanthropic and sympathizing, but 
a direct and selfish interest in the reéstablished 
liberties of Hungary—not in the establishment 
of such a republican independence as Kossuth 
and a handful of his friends desire—and which 
could not possibly maintain itself without for- 
eign aid—but in such a bona fide restoration of 
the old constitution under ample guarantees 
against future insidious assaults, as should once 
more unite to Austria her richest territory and 
her strofigest arm. Such a reconciliation as 
might be effected on this footing would at once 
give to Austria 200,000 armed friends in the 
place of 200,000 secret foes ; would emancipate 
her from the necessity of Russian friendship and 
the dread of Russian enmity; would constitute 
her the natural defender of the Danubian Proy- 
inces against their present perils; would make 
her find in a close and honorable alliance with 
Turkey the guarantee of their common safety ; 
and would enable France and England to sheath 
the sword, and withdraw in future from the dis- 
tant contest. To such a desirable consummation 
the efforts of every English statesman should be 
directed, however little he may sympathize with 
the cause of nationality or liberty in the abstract, 
and however great may be his dread of insurrec- 
tionary patriots and revolutionary dangers. 





Eritarn 1x Torrincton CuurcHyYarp, 
Devon. 


“She was—my words are wanting to say what. 
Think what a woman should be—she was that.” 


Which provoked the following reply :— 


* A woman should be both a wife and mother, 
But Jenny Jones was neither one nor t’other.”” 


Notes and Queries. 





A Sprper’s Wes.—On stepping out of the 
house, my attention was attracted by a spider’s 


web covering the whole of a large lemon tree, 
nearly. The tree was oval and well shaped, and 
the web was thrown over it in the most artistic 
manner, and with the finest effect. Broad flat 
cords were stretched out, like the cords of a tent, 
from its circumference to the neighboring bushes 
and it looked as if some genius of the lamp, at 
the command of its master, had exhausted taste 
and skill to cover with this delicate drapery the 
rich looking fruit beneath. I think the web 
would have measured full ten yards in diameter. 
Herndun’s Valley of the Amazon. 
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THE LOCK KEEPER. 


Translated from the French of Emile Souvestre, for the 
Living Age. 
BY AXNE I. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue grand western canal, which connects the 
sea with La Vilaine and opens to navigation a 
path interrupted from the pper Loire to Brest, 
traverses, in the latter part of its journey towards 
the ocean, a wild country, scarcely relieved, here 
and there, by a few solitary farms. The eye 
seeks in vain for villages or cultivated fields ; it 
encounters everywhere only immense heaths in- 
terspersed with thickets of shrubs, and long 
marshy steppes, over which flocks of aquatic 
birds are hovering. In vain have attempts been 
made to revive these dull countries by making 
commerce and industry circulate through them 
in a new artery; everything remains motionless, 
as in the past. No barque furrows these slug- 
gish waters ; tufts of alder or thorn-broom are 
rapidly invading the turf-covered banks ; grass 
grows — the stones of the locks, and the 
houses built for the lock-keepers alone announce 
the presence of man in these austere solitudes. 

At the door of one of these habitations, situ- 
ated at some distance from the point de partaye 
of Glomel, a young girl of about twenty-two years 
was seated, with her head bent over a book with 
soiled margins, which a little old man was hold- 
ing before her, on her knees. The master and 
scholar presented a contrast with which the eye 
was involuntarily struck. The latter had the 
laughing countenance and peach-bloom complex- 
ion which at once reveal robust health and labo- 
rious youth. Clad in a Kernewote* costume of 
simplicity but of unexceptionable neatness, she 
wore brown thread stockings and sabots without 
straw, a luxury almost unknown in the moun- 
tains. Her white coif, disarranged by the wind, 
revealed her brown hair, whose floating waves 
swelled the muslin tissue as if they would have 
escaped from it. The master was a little man, 
poorly clad ; his feet were bare and his head cov- 
ered with a brown cap almost worn out by age. 
He might have sat for an Esop, had not his head, 
buried in a double hump, expressed more of sim- 
plicity than malice; but, unlike most deformed 
people, Perr Balibonlik had nothing ironical or 
aggressive in his expression ; far from this, his 
large eyes, always in motion, his half-open mouth 
and his tuft of gray hair raised at the summit of 
his forehead, gave him an air of cowardly credu- 
lity which provoked a smile. One divined at a 
first glance that he had nothing to fear from this 
creature, whom his deformity had intimidated 
instead of souring. So it was commonly said in 
the parishes, that Balibonlik “was born on the 
va! of the Holy Innocents.” 

‘00 feeble to engage in rustic labor, the rector 
of his village had taken pity on him and taught 
him to read, write, and cipher. Thanks to his 
benevolent preceptor, the hunch-back had be- 
come the incarnate science of all the neighbor- 


* The Kernewotes are the inhabitants of La Cor- 


nouaille, 
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hood ; it was to him that people addressed them- 
selves to read the rare missives received by the 
farmers, and in case of necessity to reply to them. 
He was also occupied in teaching the children 
the catechism or their prayers, and even at- 
tempted to initiate the most curious into the 
mysteries of the Croix de Dieu ;* but his pupils, 
dispersed over a tract of several leagues, and 
whom he was obliged to seek at the threshold of 
the farm-houses or in the pastures, necessarily 
escaped him on the return of winter. The class, 
reciting in the open air, in the furrows, or be- 
neath the hedges, was interrupted until the re- 
turn of the hawthorns; the little hunchback 
found himself, for some months, without occupa- 
tion and without a shelter. He then returned to 
the lock, where his relative Hoarne Gravelot 
welcomed him always with the same cordiality. 

Balibonlik was approaching the termination 
of one of those forced retreats which he had 
sought to make useful by laboring to instruct the 
daughter of the lock-keeper. The latter had just 
finished the page of the spelling-book from which 
she was reading ; she raised towards her master 
a smiling glance which seemed to solicit appro- 
bation : the little hunchback did not make her 
wait for it. 

“God be merciful to us!” said he, placing be- 
tween the leaves of the book the nose-pinchers 
which served him for spectacles; “surely you 
will read, this year, as fluently as the chorister 
of Gourin.” 

“ That.is a question,” replied the young peas- 
ant; “it is now the end of the month of March ; 
the cuckoo will soon resume its song, and you will 
quit the lock in search of your scholars.” 

“No matter, no matter,” replied the hunch- 
back ; “ from this time, you can go on alone. I 
will leave you my Livre de grand lecture.” 

“ And what will your scholars do ?” 

“Never mind them. Most of my pupils can- 
not distinguish their right hand from their left ; 
the Croix de Dieu will suffice for the rest until the 
return of the icicles.” 

“ And then you will come to learn whether I 
have profited by the long days?” 

Balibonlik » ened his shoulders. 

“Does not the red-breast seek his winter nest 
beneath a christian thatch?” replied he gently. 
“Tf I did not come to the house of my cousin 
Gravelot, I should have no shelter for my old cap 
but open barns and forsaken ruins ; but thanks 
to God, there is always for me here a porringer 
and astool. The house of the lock may be small, 
but it justities the proverb that ‘where the mas- 
ter of the dwelling has a large heart, the fireside 
is never too narrow.’ ” 

“ Peace, peace, old master!” said Nicola smil- 
ing ; “ you well know that your company, dur- 
ing the days of eight hours is to us a pleasure 
and a solace. The gayest become sad at last at 
seeing no human creature ; and it is a miracle 
if one Christian passes by here each day of high 
mass. The house of the lock has no neighbors: 
but the birds of the marsh and the game of the- 
prairies.” 

* The ey Fe in which country school 
masters taught their pupils to read ; the more ads. 
vanced read in the Livre de grand lecture. 
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“You forget the people of the burnt heath,” 
said the hunchback, lowering his voice. 

Nicola started. 

“Ah, Virgin Masy! have you seen them this 
morning ?” asked she precipitately. 

“ Not yet,” replied Balibonlik ;” only we may 
expect them, like a malady, every minute. God 
forgive me for wishing them evil, Cola; but their 
vicinity is too great a trial ; and, if I ever meet 
at the corner the yellow woman who breathes 
pestilence, and she asks me the road, as usual, I 
think I should point out the path which leads to 
the house of the Guivarchs.” 

“Do not pronounce that name, or some one 
of them will come,” interrupted Nicola, looking 
around her ;” I have an idea that God placed 
them on the burnt heath for the punishment of our 
sins. Because those who dug the canal drove 
them from the spot which the lock now occupies, 
where their ancestors had built a cabin withont 
any right to do so, they make war upon us as ene- 
mies ; Fyre will scarcely believe me, poor man; but, 
when I think of them, a shudder passes over me, 
and I say to myself always that they will bring 
us misfortune.” 

Balibonlik reassured her so feebly that it was 
easy to divine his own fears. In truth, the firm- 
est courage must have been shaken by the inces- 
sant and increasingly bold attacks of the Gui- 
varchs. Expulsed, as Nicola had said, from 
grounds usurped by them on the public lands, 
they had taken refuge at a short distance from 
the lock of the canal, and had constructed a new 
hut in one of the hollows which furrowed the 
sterile plain. Before the construction of the 
lock, they lived on the corner of cultivated land 
on the banks of the river, by fishing, poaching, 
and nocturnal depredations in the valley ; sud- 
denly deprived of most of these resources, they 
ascribed the fault to the lock-keeper, and ravaged 
his garden, killed his pigs, and plundered his 
poultry-yard. Hoarne complained, and officers 
were sent to the burnt heath. They seized Gui- 
varch and his eldest son, who were sentenced to 
an imprisonment of several months; but, when 
they were released, the lock-keeper perceived 
that the chastisement inflicted had embittered 
rather than terrified them. 

Those who have lived in solitude far enough 
from the action of the laws to find them weak 
and powerless, know to what a degree isolation 
may make us dependant on a single audacious 
man. Master at every moment of our property 
and our lives, he wearies the most persevering 
patience and courage. Gravelot experienced 
this. The presence of the Guivarchs became for 
him an incessant oppression. Each day some 
new attempt on his repose or his property re- 
minded him of this dangerous proximity. In- 
cessantly struck, he felt himself incessantly 
threatened by a new blow. The family of burnt 
heath had enclosed him in a circle of vexations 
and rapine whence he could not escape. If he 
perceived afar on the heath, Konan Guivarch, 
with his long gun on his shoulder, or his son 
Guy-d’hu, armed with a short cudgel, he was 
forced to take another direction to avoid quar- 
rels ; if he encountered the old blind grandmother, 
conducted by the little soize of her brother, 
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Laouik, he would turn his head in order not to 
see the mocking look, or hear the insult which 
saluted his passage. Thus condemned to per- 
petual prudence, constrained in all his move- 
ments, and tormented by constant anxiety, he 
was slowly amassing in his heart against his 
persecutors, arrears of anger each day more diffi- 
cult to repress. As for Nicola, she lived in con- 
stant terror. After having reminded Perr Bali- 
bonlik of the last attacks of the Guivarchs, she 
asked, with a sigh, what was to become of her 
father, should he be left alone at the lock with 
such neighbors ? 

“Ts it then certain that Alann will take you 
away after the marriage ceremony ?” asked the 
hunchback. 

“Tt will be as he pleases, old master,” replied 
the young girl; “the wife must follow him from 
whom she receives the silver ring, and Alann’s 
mother has said that she has, in her house at 
Gourin, a place for her new daughter; but if it 
is his will that-I go, I shall have a heart-ache.” 

“ Hope in the mercy of Christ, my daughter,” 
said the hunchback ; “ you have not long to wait 
for your fate. Is it not about this time that your 
cousin is to arrive at the lock ?” 

“Say tomorrow, old Perr,” replied Nicola, 
laughing. ‘“O,I am very sure of it, for before 
he departed, Alann gave me a printed calendar, 
on which he had marked the period of his re- 
turn; every morning since, I have pricked the 
day with the pin taken nearest my heart, for fear 
he would forget me, and I have arrived at that 
which is to bring me joy. At the first rising 
sun, if God permits, I shall see my best beloved 
descend the canal on his boat.” 

“ Till then, have patience,” returned Balibon- 
lik;” perhaps everything will be arranged to 
your satisfaction, and, as the proverb says, * we 
must not sound the knell before the burial.’ 

Nicola sighed without replying; and the old 
schoolmaster, having looked at the shadow which 
the great arm of the lock projected on the steps, 
hastened to replace his spectacles in their case, 
and to shut up the spelling-book; “ God help me! 
my sun-dial warns me that it is late,” said he, 
pointing out to his pupil the dark line of shadow 
which was shortening; “each of us should be 
already at work.” 

“My master has then some nets to be raised 
near the light-house ?” asked Nicola. 

“Who would think of catching fish in such 
weather?” replied Balibonlik. “Do you not 
see, foolish girl, that the river has risen to the 
tow-path, and passed above the light-house with 
a thundering sound? In this rush of water, the 
current would carry off my nets like a blade of 
grass, not to mention that the fish would be too 
near the bottom to allow themselves to be taken. 
No, no, my daughter; Ido not promise you to- 
day food for a fast ; but say that I lie worse than 
a miller’s boy, if I do not bring you this evening 
a string of little birds,” 

“T shall expect them,” replied the young girl, 
“for I know that you have a way of charming 
everything which can be caught living, on the 
land or in the water; go, then, with certainty ; 
as for me, I will go in to sift the oatmeal.” 

She was lightly rising, and had stretched out 
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her hand towards the half-open door of the house, 
when her eyes rested on the tow-path which bor- 
dered the canal; she uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and hastily descended the two steps in 
order to see better. 

“ What is it?” asked the hunchback, who had 
just risen more slowly. 

“ Look!” said Nicola, stretching out her arm 
in the direction of the canal. “Something has 
happened to Pen-Ru.” 

“The cow?” interrupted the schoolmaster, 
contracting his eyes the better to distinguish 
afar-off. “ You are right, she is running along 
the banks as if mad!” 

“Ah! I understand,” exclaimed the young 
girl. “Look! look! some one is frightening 
her. It is the boy of the burnt heath, it is Laouik! 
ah! demon! he is throwing stones at her !” 

A child of a dozen years, clad in a ragged 
linen costume, and wearing a coarse straw hat, 
of which only the crown remained, was running 
along the heath and throwing at the terrified 
animal everything which came to hand. The 
cow, placed between the canal and himself, was 
flying hither and thither, uttering bellowings of 
distress, and in vain attempting to escape this 
double danger. The more frightened she be- 
came, the more ardent was the pursuit of the 
boy ; he terrified her by his cries, and showered 
upon her a hail of clods and pebbles, by which 
she was soon so bewildered that she rushed up 
the declivity of the tow-path, now almost in- 
undated. 

At this sight, Nicola and the hunchback quick- 
ened their pace; but Laouik had already crossed 
the tow-path, brandishing a knotty branch of 
thorn-broom. Pen-Ru, affrighted, attempted to 
retreat, slipped on the moist declivity and disap- 
peared in the canal. 

At the sound of her fall, the lock keeper’s 
daughter and her companion sprang towards the 
brink with an exclamation; they perceived the 
cow, whose black head had just re-appeared 
above the waters, and who was swimming to- 
wards them. The boy of the burnt-heath, who 
had burst into a wild laugh at the moment the 
animal was engulfed in the stream, continued to 
follow her along the tow-path and to drive her 
with stones towards the middle of the current; 
but the instinct of preservation, stronger than 
fear, brought Pen-Ru towards the shore. Mean- 
while she was beginning to falter, and her eye 
was growing dim when she reached a little pro- 
jection where Nicola awaited her. The young 
girl called her by her name, and, after some vain 
efforts, succeeded in reaching the cord which 
served as a halter. The animal, drawn towards 
the shore, landed, notwithstanding the redoubled 
cries of Laouik, climbed up the miry bank and 
reached at last the tow-path, where she stopped 
dripping and covered with foam, with a long 
bellow of deliverance. 

Balibonlik had just rejoined Nicola, and shook 
his fist at the boy of the burnt-heath ; but the lat- 
ter, stopping at a dozen paces distance, with 
high head, right foot planted forward, and a 

ebble in each hand, replied to the threat of the 
unchback by a laugh of defiance. He was even 
preparing to throw at him one of the stones with 
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which he was armed, when two vigorous hands 
seized him. The child raised his head, and his 
eyes encountered the angry visage of the lock- 
keeper, Hoarne Gravelot, who was on his way 
from the heath, laden with a bundle of faggots, 
and, having seen from a distance all that was 

assing, had hastened to the spot without Laou- 
ik’s hearing the sound of his footsteps, deadened 
by the carpet of short heath. 

“On my life! you shall pay me this time,” 
exclaimed he; “ you and yours have too long 
been a nest of vipers; always ready to bite. 
Since patience has had no effect upon you, let 
us see what a cudgel will do.” 

He dropped the fagot which he bore on his 
shoulder, took from it a strong and flexible stick, 
and, holding the child with the left hand, began 
to strike him with the right. Each blow left a 
streak on his worn garments, and the whizzing 
of the green branch seemed to be extinguishe 
in the flagellated flesh. Laouik at first uttered 

iercing cries; but, on hearing Gravelot rally 

im for his cowardice, he remained silent and 
motionless. The lock-keeper had been until then 
animated by the resistance of the culprit; his si- 
lence and immobility stopped him. 

“ Well! is this enough, robber, vagabond, 
brigand?” exclaimed he, shaking the boy, “ will 
you come again to steal my fruit as you did the 
other day, or drown my cattle as you would 
have done just now?” 

By way of reply, the child cast on him a fero- 
cious look and tried to extricate his arm ; Hoarne 
detained him, drawing him roughly towards him. 

“Listen, wicked beggar,” resumed he angrily; 
“this, do you see, is but a first warning; but the 
stick has tasted your flesh, and, if I find you try- 
ing to injure me, you shall not leave my hands 
till your skin is the color of a poppy.” 

Laouik looked him in the face; there was in 
his piercing eye, in his low forehead, garnished 
with bristling hair, something so audacious and 
so revengeful, that the lock-keeper felt himself, 
as it were, wounded. His hand was instinctive- 
ly raised, prepared to strike anew. 

“Tt seems you are braving me!” exclaimed 
he; “speak quickly then; repeat aloud your 
thoughts while you look at me thus!” 

“ My thoughts,” repeated Laouik with sup- 
pressed anger, “ the lock-keeper shall know them 
when I am grown up. I will carry off the branch 
of broom, with which he has beaten me, I will 
plant it at the burnt heath, and with time it will 
become stout enough to kill “a man.” 

“Tt would be better then to break it over you 
immediately,” exclaimed Gravelot, exasperated. 
And he was preparing to resume the correction, 
when Nicola interfered. ‘Let the boy go, father,” 
said she; “ he has been punished enough for this 
time, especially as Pen-Ru is now in safety and 
uninjured; see how heartily she is browsing 
along the path.” 

The lock-keeper raised his head to look at his 
cow, who had indeed returned to her pasturing. 
The young girl profited by this moment gently 
to disengage Laouik, to whom she made a sign 
to escape; but, whether from pride or inability, 
the child contented himself with removing a few 
paces and sitting down on the edge of the heath. 
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The correction inflicted by the lock-keeper 
had been severe; the blows, given at random, 
had fallen on his bare shoulders and legs, which 
were beginning to be striped with bluish rays; 
some drops of blood trickled through the boy’s 
hair and were mingled with the perspiration 
which bedewed his temples and his forehead. 
He remained crouched beside a hillock, agitated 
with a nervous trembling and sobbing convul- 
sively; but his eyes were dry and his features 
immovable; it seemed as if physical pain be- 
ag itself mechanically, without the consent 
of his will. 

Meanwhile, Gravelot had re-entered the house 
of the lock, and the hunchback had set out on 
his expedition of bird-catching ; Nicola, who had 
driven Pen-Ru home, had just milked her, when, 
on leaving the stable, she perceived Laouik sitting 
in the same place. Whatever might have been 
the persecutions of the Guivarchs, the lock-keep- 
er’s daughter harbored no malice; the remem- 
brance of what she had endured left no anger in 
this serene and guileless soul ; for her, sufferance 
was easier than hatred. So the well deserved 
chastisement inflicted on the boy of the burnt 
heath had caused her a sadness mingled with re- 
gret. As she saw him motionless at the corner 


of the heath, with his head on his knees, she 
suddenly felt herself seized with pity. After all, 
the child was responsible neither for the guilty 
examples nor the dangerous counsels which had 
influenced him; nourished in resentment and 
pase. he had seen in the evil done to the 


ock-keeper only a just retaliation. Since he 
had been in the world, every thing had conspired 
to envenom and corrupt him: his malignit 
proved only his misfortune. Nicola was so vi- 
vidly impressed with this idea, that, in her sud- 
den impulse of pity, she left on the stone bench 
the pail of foaming milk, and advanced towards 
the child. 

At the sound of her footsteps, the latter start- 
ed and rose to flee, but, when he had recognized 
oe pte peasant, he sat down again, with his 
head in his hands. Meanwhile his movement 
had permitted Nicola to perceive the slight traces 
of blood which marbled his pale face. She stop- 
ped with an exclamation :— 

“ Are you hurt, Laouik?” asked she in a 
troubled voice. 

The boy cast upon her a glance of angry scorn, 
shrugged his shoulders, and replied only by a 
convulsive laugh. 

“ My father was vexed, and his hand struck 
too heavily,” resumed the peasant girl; “ but 
why should you wish evil to those who have 
never harmed you? Have you not sought to in- 
jure us for many days and months? Have you 
then never heard the word of God which tells us 
to love our brethren, and are we not baptized 
Christians, like yourselves ?” 

The boy smiled bitterly. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, “ — with the tears 
of the hunger of the Guivarchs !” 

“Ts it then time that bread is wanting at the 
burnt heath?” resumed Nicola earnestly. ‘“ Ah! 

r people, I wish the loaf was large enough 
ere to give you all aslice ; but, although it is in 
proportion to our appetites, I have never refused 
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bread to him who asked for it with the sign of 
the cross and his hand on his mouth. . Instead 
of roving about the house of the lode as a wolf 
roves around the fold, why do you not come 
every Wednesday to get your share for the 
week ?” 

“The Guivarchs do not beg at doors like the 
wren,” replied Laouik with haughty rudeness ; 
they love better to catch their prey like the 
hawk.” 

“ And you do not know that God has forbidden 
this, poor creature,” returned the young girl, 
gently. “The priests would have taught you, if 
you had crossed the threshold of the church ; but 
_ have been allowed to grow up on the heath 
ike a Pagan. It is not your fault, I know, and 
God will pardon you, I hope. Only listen to 
these who warn you, cease to do evil to us, and 
I will do you all the good I can. I will begin 
now. Wait for me here, dear friend, and to-day 
at least, one Guivarch shall not suffer from hun- 

er.” 

* She ran to the house of the loch, whence she 
quickly came out with a porringer of milk, on 
which was laid a thick slice of brown bread, and 
which she deposited with a smile at the feet of 
the boy. At this sight the nostrils of Laouik 
dilated, his eyes sparkled, his lips half opened ; 
he reached forward with arms extended and an 
exclamation as if he would have seized the un- 
expected vt bape him ; all the joys of a hun- 
ger about to be satisfied appeared to illumine his 
features ; but this was only a transient gleam. 
By a sudden re-action, will seemed to prevail 
over instinct, his countenance assumed a reso- 
lute and sombre expression; he rose with a 
bound and kicked over the wooden porringer. 
There was in this silent refusal such an ener 
of hatred, that Nicola recoiled in terror. Laoui 
cast a last and proud look at this rejected feast, 
whose fragments strewed the !:eath, uttered one 
of those peals of wild laughter habitual to him ; 
then, as if he feared a new temptation, darted 
across the heath, and quickly disappeared in one 
of the ravines which furrowed it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Meanwhile, Perr Balibonlik had reached the 
opposite side of. the great table-land and was 
pursuing one of those paths which wound at ran- 
dom among the tufts of thorny broom, verdant 
furze and rosy heath. From his shoulder was 
suspended a bundle of lime-twigs and the cage 
which contained the captive singer destined to 
allure the free birds of the heath. 

The fresh and light air was impregnated with 
the earliest perfumes of the laboring sap. On 
every side was heard some sound of life announc- 
ing the awakening of creation. The warbling 
of the birds arose from every quarter of the heath 
and descended from every point of the sky. The 
little hunchback advanced joyously amid this 
double concert, casting around him a lively 
glance. From the moment of his setting foot on 
the heath, a singular change had been wrought 
in his whole person. The timid expression pro- 
ceeding from his ewes ar had given place to a 
merry activity, revealed by a quickened step, 
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more assured glance and a humming interrupted 
with exclamations or loud remarks. One felt 
that Balibonlik was here in his own domain, sur- 
rounded with his familiar acquaintances. He 
talked to the birds whose flight designed a thou- 
sand capricious arabesques above the heath; he 
apostrophized the budding thorns which barred 
his road; he imitated the buzzing of the insect 
lost amid the tufts of fox-glove or heath; he 
looked, in fine, towards the four quarters of the 
heavens, listening to the varied tongues of the 
life which was nestling around him, and replying 
to them as to familiar voices. 

After having descended the slope of a hill on 
which rose some dwarfish elms, he found him- 
self at the entrance of a little marshy valley, the 
centre of which was occupied by a forest of reeds. 
Here, the horizon was bounded by thickets of 
alder and willow which enveloped the stagnant 
waters and seemed to fringe the borders of the 
hill. Arrested on its brow, the sunbeams could 
not penetrate the ravine, plunged in a cool twi- 
light. No sound was heard but the croaking of 
the frogs, or at intervals the plaintive cry of the 
moor-hen. 

As soon as the hunchback had reached the 
borders of the morass, his humor seemed to 
change. He resumed his fearful air and slack- 
ened his pace, drawing his head within his 
shoulders. The song which he was humming 
died away on his lips. He cast around him a 
timid glance, and entered the path which crossed 
the thicket with visible uneasiness. This path 
led by the cabin of the Guivarchs, built at the 
extremity of the little valley in a species of 
anfractuosity where they had cleared a spot by 
fire which had procured for it the title of the 
burnt heath. Balibonlik could not avoid pass- 
ing in sight of the isolated hut, and it was rarely 
that he did so without receiving abusive language 
or being pursued by the children. Besides, at 
. this period, the leafless alders and willows, could 
not disguise his approach ; it might be perceived 
from afar, and the passage would be the more 
difficult forhim. Lo, on reaching the turn which 
brought him in sight of the cabin, he stopped in 
uncertainty. For an instant he was tempted to 
retrace his steps; but the greenfinch was warb- 
ling in its cage almost at his ear, he perceived on 
the right, beneath the trees, the height where he 
was accustomed to spread his twigs, the serenity 
of the heavens assured him of success, and Nicola 
was relying on the promised game. He therefore 
summoned all his courage, and, in order not to 
be long exposed to peril, entered without turn- 
ing his head, the path which coasted along the 
willows. 

Scarcely had he passed the first trees, when 
the barking of a dog was heard. The little 
hunchback started. Experience had taught him 
that this was the signal for annoyance. At- 
tracted by this appeal, the Guivarchs never failed 
to pursue him with stones and shouts. He there- 
fore continued his route with a quickened pulse, 
expecting at every moment the usual attack; 
but, to his great surprise, everything remained 
motionless in the cabin of Konan. He reached 
the extremity of the path, still pursued by the 
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voice of the dog alone; so, before turning round 
the hill, he became sufficiently emboldened to 
raise his head and look towards the burnt heath. 

The hut of the Guivarchs rested like a great 
hive, against the projection of the hill. The 
wall, of wattles covered with clay and chopped 
straw, was capped by a roof of heath. A hurdle 
of broom turning on two willow withs by way of 
hinges, served as a door, and the narrow un- 
glazed window was irregularly cut in the clay. 
The whole had a wild and awkward appearance, 
which betokened not only the unskilfulness of 
the constructor but his indifference. It was 
evident that he had hastily built a shelter, with- 
out troubling himself to make it commodious or 
durable. Already the roof half sunken, threat- 
ened ruin, and the crevices in the walls allowed 
the rain and wind to penetrate to the interior. 

At the first glance, Balibonlik recognized that 
the cabin was empty. The Guivarchs had fast- 
ened the dog securely to the threshold, as they 
were in the habit of doing when they absented 
themselves on some expedition, that he might 
not betray them by following their traces. Evi- 
dently they were occupied in marauding in the 
cultivated plain. This assurance restored to the 
little hunchback all his gaiety. He uttered a 
sigh of relief, changed his cage and lime-twigs 
to the other shoulder; then resuming his road , 
with an alert step, he quickly reached the end of 
the ravine, climbed the hill, and found himself 
on the declivity opposite the canal. Here the 
slope was richer in vegetation. The blackthorn, 
elder, hawthorn and holly, studded the undu- 
lating ground ; and the birds, attracted by their - 
succulent berries, were hovering in flocks above 
the wild oasis. Balibonlik chose a species of en- 
closure formed by the trees the most laden with 
berries ; he placed in the midst his cage covered 
with verdure, dispersed the lime-twigs among 
the branches ; then, seeking a furrow dug by the 
rains of winter at the foot of the bushes, laid 
himself down there among the heath. The 
birds, attracted by the song of the captive finch, 
did not delay to appear ; they approached at first 
with caution, narrowing more and more the cir- 
cle around the cage. The boldest alighted on 
the shrubs around the enclosure, and flew from 
branch to branch until they encumbered the 
lime-twigs. It was then only that the little 
hunchback, warned by their despairing chirps, 
and the rustling of their wings, crept from his 
retreat to seize them. 

The first hours were, as usual, the most fortu- 
nate. The birds, who arrived without suspicion, 
allowed themselves to be taken in great num- 
bers ; but at length they were frightened and be- 
came more rare. This would have been the mo- 
ment to have removed the decoy to another spot, 
had not the little hunchback, satisfied with the 
result of his toil, accepted this suspension as a 
rest. Dazzled by the light which inundated the 
heavens, and lulled by the soft murmur of the 
wind through the bushes and furze, he insensibly 
yielded to that enervating languor produced by 
the first fine days of spring. On his bed of heath, 
he forgot the bird-catching to follow the thous- 
and confused images which memory creates or 
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hope furnishes. By degrees his perceptions grew 
more vague, his eyelids became heavy, everything 
was effaced before him, and he slept. 

His slumber was doubtless long; for, when he 
awoke the breeze had freshened, and the sun was 
descending the opposite side of the hill. Bali- 
bonlik rose, and duties off the withered heath- 
flowers clinging to his hair, was resting his hand 
on the edge of ‘the furrow which had served as 
acouch, and preparing to spring to his feet, 
when the sound of.voices made him start and 
turn. Wreaths of smoke, mingled with sparks, 
were ascending from a little hollow beneath the 
enclosure of bushes where he had established 
himself, and rough words, exchanged with an ac- 
cent of ill-humor, reached his ears. <A sus- 
picion which crossed the mind of the school- 
master made him turn pale; he crept to the ex- 
tremity of the ridge which concealed him, and 
recognized the Guivarchs grouped on a platform 
below. They were assembled around a fire of 
broom already consumed, into the ashes of which 
Soize was thrusting some potatoes, taken one by 
one from a wallet lying on the ground. The 
hunchback comprehended that, through haste or 
prudence, they had not wished to transport to 
their cabin the products of their rapine on the 
=. and that they were about to dine at this 

ivouac fire. 

All eyes were following these preparations of 
the little girl with eager interest; those of the 
grandmother, Katelle, were alone immovable; 
extinct for many years, and having acquired that 
marble fixedness which imprints on blindness 


something of fearfulness, they spotted, like two 
white points, a tanned visage, and added to the 
hard expression of the other features a still more 


implacable character. The costume of the old 
woman completed the singularity of her appear- 
ance. Clad in afringed petticoat which revealed 
her bare limbs, whose rough and soiled skin had 
acquired the color of granite, she had thrown 
over her shoulders, to cover her ragged waist, 
one of the Briton counterpanes manufactured of 
woven list. Her right hand rested on a long 
thorn staff hardened by the fire, and she was 
coiffed with a ‘species of cape of brown cloth. 
Before her stood her son Konan, to whom his 
meagreness, long hair in disorder, and sombre 
countenance gave a sinister aspect, and a little 
farther, her grandson Guy-d’hu, a young man of 
about twenty, with low forehead, suaken eyes, 
and fiery hair. 

In the midst of these repulsive or formidable 
countenances, the little Soize alone arrested the 
look; although her features were sharpened by 
the habit of stratagem, there was in her eyes 
and in her smile a native sweetness which was 
not without attractions. While making the pre- 
parations for a repast, hastened by the hungry 
glances which were fixed upon her, the child 
murmured some verses of a Breton guerz :— 

“The fairy said to him: Take no care, my 
best beloved, for henceforth thou shalt dgink in 
gold and eat in silver; 

“Thou shalt drink eight kinds of red wines, 
and four of white wines not to speak of brandy 
and liquors, 

“And thou shalt eat all that is pleasant to 
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the hunger of man, on the earth, in the air or 
under the water.” 

The blind grandmother interrupted her with 
an irritated voice, and raising her staff as if to 
strike her, exclaimed: “ Where is the fairy who 
said that ? she is not at the burnt heath. Here 
there is but a meagre fairy called famine, who 
says every morning‘ Take no care, my best be- 
loved, thou shalt eat only bran bread, thou shalt 
drink only the wine of the frog! Ah! ah! ah! 
Is it not true that you hear her, my boys, and 
that she never deceives you ?” 

The laugh of the old woman had a sort of 
ironical rage which startled Konan. He com- 
pressed his lips, passed his hand over the butt of 
the gun which he held between his knees, and 
cast a side glance at his son Guy-d’hu; but the 
eyes of the latter were fixed on the fire in which 
their meagre booty was cooking. 

There was a long silence; at last, Katelle re- 
sumed in a lower tone, as if speaking to her- 
self :— 

“T have known a time when there was always 
on the table of the Guivarchs a twelve-pound 
loaf of bread wrapped in a fringed cloth, and 
when the flour was so thick in the evening broth 
that the spoons stood upin it. Katelle had then 
to milk the black cow, which was like a fountain 
of milk; but they of the city drove it with her 
people from the banks of the river; they cut 
down her cabin like a tree; they placed hewn 
stones where the grass and the bearded barley 
grew, so that we were obliged to sell the cow, 
and the Guivarchs are now beggars.” 

Konan again became agitated, and uttered an 
impatient growl. The grandmother, who had 
remained silent an instant as if expecting a re- 
ply, uttered a second time her wild laugh. 

“ Ah! ah!” resumed she, aloud; “ when the 
wolf becomes a hare, he is eaten. Katelle mar- 
ried a true Kernewote of the mountains, hard as 
rock, tenacious as a thorn-bush. Whoever 
touched him struck only fire, and whoever ap- 
proached him too boldly left a part of his fleece 
or his flesh. Then, the marrow of the Guivarch 
boiled in their bones, and they would not have 
suffered the city gentlemen to have taken their 
house.” 

Konan would doubtless have replied, had not 
the appearance of a new interlocutor suddenly 
interrupted him and attracted the general atten- 
tion. This was Laouik, who arrived in the state 
which the sudden correction near the lock had 
left him. The traces of blood with which his 
legs, arms and face were marbled, had dried up 
without having been wiped away ; his garments, 
rent in the struggle, hung in fragments, and re- 
vealed his bruised shoulders; his features were 
even paler than usual, and contracted by contin- 
ual suffering. Soize was the first to notice the 
bruises and the blood ; she uttered the old Breton 
exclamation of sorrow: “Goa! whence come 
you, Laouik, and what has happened to you?” 
said she. “Holy cross! look, my people, surely 
he has been beaten, for he is bleeding.” 

* Beaten !” repeated the old blind woman, ex- 
tending her hands to draw her grandson towards 
her; “who has done this? who has dared to 
strike my boy? Speak, Laouik, I will know.” 
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' “Tt was the man of the lock,” replied the child, 
in a voice of dull hatred. 

This declaration elicited a general cry of sur- 
prise, and every head was raised. 

“ Hoarne!” repeated Konan, with a sort of in- 
credulity, “did you say it was Hoarne? And 
for what motive t” 

* Because I had approached his horse, and was 
throwing stones into the canal,” replied Laouik. 

“But when did he strike you?” 

“This morning. I remained a long time un- 
able to walk, and when I reached the burnt heath 
I found no one.” 

“Will you believe me now!” exclaimed the 

ndmother, whose hands sought on the limbs 
of the boy the marks of the blows received. 
“ Have I not said that the boldness of the people 
of the lock would increase from day to day, that 
after having taken the bread from between our 
teeth and imprisoned us, they would treat us like 
cattle? Now, they wish to taste our blood, and 
have commenced with the weakest ; it will soon 
be the turn of the others.” 

“ Silence, old mother,” said Guivarch, roughly ; 
“women need not speak; this is the business of 
men.” 

“Men,” repeated the blind woman, raising her 
voice ; “where are they? Had there been men 
here, think you the child would have been thus 
scourged? No, no, poor innocent!” added she, 
and she passed her hand through the locks of 
Laouik ;—“ if your body suffers and bleeds, it is 
because there is no one here to defend.you but a 
courage without eyes. Those who see and are 
strong tremble in their skin like the black poplar 
before the wind.” 

“ By my life, the mother has lied!” exclaimed 
Guy-d’hu, bending on his knee a thorn-stick with 
a knotty head; ‘“ Hoarne inspires one with no 
more fear than do the little birds which fly yonder 
among the bushes.” 

“Do not be anxious,” added Konan, who had 
placed his hand on the lock of his gun; “this 
time he shall render us an account for what this 
child has suffered.” 

Katelle struck the ground with her heel. 

“It is well!” exclaimed she; “be firm, my 
boys; show at last that you have blood around 
your hearts! Do you know, poor people, we 
must put an end to the lock and to those 
foxes who have earthed themselves in our do- 
main? If you are indeed men, all will be done 
this night, and we shall remain masters of the 
country as in the past.” 

Here she was hastily interrupted by a gesture 
from Laouik which imposed silence. The child 
had just ascended a hillock against which he had 
at first leaned, and had perceived the lime-twigs 
dispersed among the bushes of the platform 
above. He showed them to his father and to 
Guy-d’hu. The latter, who had arisen, distin- 
guished also the cage half concealed beneath the 
verdure. 

“God save us! some one has been bird-catch- 
ing here!” exclaimed he. 

“It can be only the hunchback of the lock,” 
continued Guivarch. 

“He must have heard us,” added the grand- 
mother. 
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The father and son exchanged a look, and 
seemed to hesitate for a moment. 

“ We will soon find out,” said Konan at last; 
- ry the right, Guy-d’hu, while I ascend by the 
eft.” 

Each took the direction indicated, but With the 
reflective slowness which the Breton peasant 
preserves in peril and even in passion. They 
reached the enclosure chosen by the schoolmas- 
ter, and disappeared among the bushes. All eyes 
were turned towards the height; even the 
blind woman seemed to be looking. There was 
along delay. Two or three times the Guivarchs 
returned and started anew; they were heard to 
call each other and communicate from a dis- 
tance; at last Guy-d'hu uttered a cry, and was 
quickly seen to re-appear at the turn of the hili, 
dragging the hunchback, who was in vain at- 
tempting to speak. 


CHAPTER III. 


MEANWHILE evening had come, and the lock- 
keeper and his daughter were unable to explain 
the prolonged absence of Perr Balibonlik. Both 
had looked at the entrance of the ae paths 
without discovering any trace of the little hunch- 
back. Justly alarmed at a delay’so unprecedent- 
ed, but unwilling to acknowledge the cause of 
their anxiety, they exhausted themselves aloud 
in conjectures which served but to mask their 
secret terrors. A kindred uneasiness caused 
their thoughts to rest on the Guivards. They 
alone in the vicinity were to be feared. Mean- 
while, a serious attempt on their part against the 
old schoolmaster seemed without interest and 
without motive. The hatred of the people of 
the burnt heath could be aimed at him only in- 
directly, and in connection with others; he was, 
undoubtedly, the most indifferent of their ene- 
mies. It was, therefore, improbable that their 
vengeance would be exercised on the inoffensive 
being who had occasioned them no privations, 
and whose disappearance could not benefit them. 

Notwithstanding these reasons suggested by 
Nicola and her father, none succeeded in-reassur- 
ing them, and, when night had closed in, Hoarne 
ceased to feign ease. Doubtless, something had 
happened to his cousin; it was now necessary 
to seek and assist him. The young girl, not less 
uneasy, declared that they must set out immedi- 
ately; she lighted a lantern, while her father 
armed himself with a box-wood cudgel, and both 
entered upon the heath. 

They hesitated at first on the direction to be 
taken. Nicola had sometimes accompanied the 
old bird-catcher in his excursions, and kne » most 
of the places where he was accustomed to spread 
his twigs; but she was ignorant what one he had 
chosen on this day. After having consulted to- 
gether for a few moments, the father and daugh- 
ter decided to follow the summit of the table- 
land, in the hope that they could thus see and be 
seen afar off. Although there were few stars vis- 
ible, the night was not dark, the air was still, and 
the least sound could be heard. The rush of the 
swollen waters over the fall at the lock followed 
Hoarne and Nicola through the heath until they 
had reached the opposite declivity. The carpet 
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of lichens and fine grass on which they waiked, 


one after the other, stifled the sound of their foot- | h 


steps; scarcely were heard here and there some 
of those mysterious murmurs which awake by 
night in deserted fields, like voices from an in- 
visible world. 

The father and daughter advanced rapidly, 
and without speaking: both imperceptibly felt 
the influence of solitude and obscurity. At every 
bush which, half-whitened by the moon, stood 
on the right or left of the path, Nicola would 
start and involuntarily slacken her pace; but 
Hoarne briefly named the object of her uneasi- 
ness, and, re-assured for an instant, she resumed 
her route in silence. They reached thus one of 
the hillocks scattered over the heath, whence the 
eye could embrace, in the day-time, its whole 
extent. The undulations of the plain and the 
oases of the shrubs were indicated here and there 
by deeper shadows. The young girl observed 
that they were in the centre of the places habit- 
ually visited by the old schoolmaster. 

“Well and good!” said Hoarne; “ but it 
would take all night to visit all his haunts. If 
Perr has been detained anywhere on the heath, 
he must be within call.” 

“ Would you then cry out in the night?” 
asked Nicola, in alarm. 

“Why not!” replied Hoarne; “are you afraid 
I shall awaken the korrigans* or raise the dead 
from their graves? If my cousin is within hear- 
ing, he will reply.” 

At these words he advanced to the edge of the 
bank and uttered a cry well known to the old 
schoolmaster. The sonorous syllables seemed 
to fill the immense space and die away in the 
distance. The young girl listened, but there was 
no reply; her ear heard only the slight nestling 
of the heath agitated by the night breeze. 

He uttered a second cry, then a third more 
prolonged ; this time a bark replied towards the 
right. 

“ Do you hear, Cola?” asked he, turning— 

“ Holy virgin! you have aroused the dog of 
the burnt heath!” replied the young girl in a low 
voice. 

Hoarne looked in the direction: whence the 
barking proceeded. 

“In fact,” resumed he, speaking to himself, 
“the house of the Guivarchs is below, and some- 
thing tells me that it is there alone we can get 
news of our cousin.” 

“ Alas! I am afraid,” murmured Nicola. 

The lock-keeper appeared for a moment un- 
decided ; but, at last striking the ground with 
his stick, he resumed in a resolute tone: “ Our 
road lies in that direction. Extinguish the lan- 
tern, Cola, and step softly; we will go to the 
burnt heath.” 

The young girl made no objection. A human 
and known danger did not terrify her, especially 
when it was necessary to render assistance to 
her old master ; so she walked without hesitation 
behind Hoarne. For more safety, the latter had 
left the beaten path and was making his way 
through the tufts of broom which might in case 
of necessity afford concealment. As he approach- 

* Dwarfs who, according to tradition, inhabit 
solitary places. 
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ed the burnt heath, the barking of the dog, which 
ad at first continued, was transformed into 
plaintive howls. Nicola shuddered, and took the 
arm of her father. 

“My opinion is that this howl announces the 
absence of his masters,” said the father, “ since, 
if they were at home, the animal would be quiet. 
But listen, there must be something in the house 
which worries him. Let us approach. Suppress 
your fears, Cola, whatever may happen; we may 
need all our courage.” 

They reached the other side of the ridge, be- 
neath which rose the hut of the Guivarchs. The 
door was carefully closed, and no sound was 
heard but the howling of the dog. They de- 
scended cautiously, profiting by the shadow pro- 
jected by a corner of the hill; but at the mo- 
ment of their reaching the burnt heath, an inarti- 
culate cry issued from the cabin. Both started 
and stopped. 

“Did you hear it?” asked Nicola, recoiling. 

“ Yes,” said Hoarne; “ but what was it?” 

“Tt was not the voice of a Christian.” 

“ Nor that of any known creature.” 

“ Listen!” 

This cry, if one might give that name to a 
kind of convulsive rattle, had just resounded 
again, stronger, more mournfully, but it was im- 
possible to recognize it. The young girl seized 
the arm of her father. 

“Do not approach,” stammered she, over- 
whelmed with fear ; “let us return, let us return; 
we must not defy the great enemy.” 

But Hoarne overcame the terror which made 
his hair stand on end, and, disengaging himself 
from the hands of Nicola, ran precipitately to 
the cabin of the Guivarch. 

The young girl saw him approach the window 
and look within. At this moment the barking 
of the dog re-commenced, then the inexplicable 
groaning was heard anew. The lock-keeper ut- 
tered an exclamation :— 

“Tt is he! it is our cousin!” he cried; “here 
Cola; quick, quick! we have arrived in time.” 

He sprang towards the hurdle which served as 
a door, and wrested it from its hinges. At the 
moment of opening it, the dog rushed at him 
with bristling hair and foaming mouth ; but the 
stick of the lock-keeper struck him so rudely, 
that he rolleg to a distance of several paces with 
a howl of pain, and rose only to take flight. 

The father and daughter then entered the hut, 
where they perceived the little hunchback bound 
and gagged. He had heard in the silence of the 
night the call of the lock-keeper, and had made 
renewed efforts to burst his bonds. He remained 
for a few moments speechless, half-fainting in the 
arms of his cousin. At last, when he had suffi 
ciently recovered to speak, he related in broken 
phrases what had passed since morning. At the 
news of the project formed by the Guivarchs 
against the lock, Hoarne hastily rose. 

“Then they are there now,” exclaimed he, 
“and I am absent. Rise, old Perr; we must 
return to the lock as fast as our feet will carry 
us.” 

“To the lock!” repeated Balibonlik. “The 
demons have gone thither with hatchet and 
gun.” 
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“ Well, I shall go with the protection of God,” 
replied the lock-keeper, raising his stick ; “ if you 
cannot come, cousin, remain here with Cola.’ 

“ Rather would I follow you on my hands and 
knees,” stammered the terrified hunchback. 
“They have sworn my death, and on their re- 
turn will throw me into the canal to prevent my 
speaking. Cola, give me your arm; God will 
reward you for your pity, my daughter.” 

The young peasant did not need this promise 
to induce her to aid the old schoolmaster; she 
hastened to offer him her arm, and both attempt- 
ed to overtake Hoarne, who, without waiting for 
them, had taken the road to the lock. 

Balibonlik and his conductress at last reach- 
ed Gravelot, who had regained the open heath. 
Their glances were directed towards the lock, 
which they perceived like a dark spot in the dis- 
tance. Suddenly Nicola, who for an instant had 
seemed to listen, stopped short. 

“What is the matter?” asked the hunchback 
and Hoarne. 

She imposed silence with her hand and stoop- 
ed forward: all listened; distant but regular 
blows resounded in the direction of the canal. 

“Tt seems as if woodcutters were at work,” 
observed the schoolmaster. 

“Tt is the Guivarchs, cutting away the lock,” 
exclaimed Hoarne, “wo is me! I shall arrive 
too late!” 

He began to run; but as he approached, the 
blows resounded stronger and more frequent. 
He could no longer doubt. They came indeed 
from the lock, and the house alone, which they 
began to distinguish in the shadow, prevented 
them from perceiving the demolishers. The eye 
of Gravelot was seeking to look around the ob- 
stacle, when a luminous ray suddenly shone 
through the darkness and revealed to him his 
dwelling in flames. 

Three cries were uttered simultaneously. The 
lock-keeper and his companions stopped. The 
fire, which had doubtless been kindled for some 
time, had just burst forth with a violence and 
uniformity which did not allow of its being at- 
tributed to chance. The shouts of triumph which 
were heard also, proved that the incendiaries 
were present and enjoyed their work. These 
shouts aroused Hoarne from his stupor; he re- 
sumed his course towards the lock, followed by 
Nicola and the hunchback, who in vain attempted 
to detain him. 

At the moment he reached the tow-path, the 
entire roof formed a sheaf of flame which illumi- 
nated the canal, the cascade, and the lock. The 
gates of the latter, completely broken, allowed a 
free passage to the waters, which passed through 
them with asullen rush. On the platform, which 
separated it from the burning house, stood Ko- 
nan with gun under his arm, Guy-d’hu with 
hatchet in hand, and Laouik occupied in throw- 
ing the last fragments into the canal. 

At this sight, the hunchback and Nicola stop- 
ped as if thunderstruck ; but Hoarne dashed for- 
ward. Rent by the thorns through which he had 
Just passed, with bare head, pale with despair 
and with anger, he fell, so to speak, in the midst 
of the space illuminated by the fire, and seemed 
to complete this terrific scene. 
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At the cry which he uttered, Guivarch turned ; 
he started on recognizing him, and recoiled two 
paces. ’ 

“ Wo!” said he, “the man of the lock was not 
at home !” 

* Villain!” said Hoarne, “you thought, then, 
to have burned me with my dwelling ?” 

He made a movement towards Konan ; the lat- 
ter raised his gun. 

“Do not approach,” said he in a ferocious 
accent. 

“Down with your arms, vagabond!” ex- 
claimed the lock-keeper. 

Guivarch did not reply ; but the lock clicked 
beneath his fingers. Nicola, who had just ar- 
rived, ran to her father, and would have held him 
back ; Hoarne, exasperated, resisted. 

“No,” exclaimed he, struggling, “it shall not 
be said that a beggar from the mountains has 
burned my roof and destroyed the lock commit- 
ted to my care with impunity ; I have already 
expended too much patience on this brood of 
wolves ; I must put an end to them.” 

“ Come, then, if you dare,” replied Guivarch, 
taking off his broad-brimmed straw hat and 
throwing it between himself and the lock-keeper ; 
“T challenge you; make one step forward, and 
all is over!” 

At this ancient form of defiance preserved 
among our mountains, and which, like the glove 
thrown in the Middle Ages, seems to doubt the 
courage of him to whom it is addressed, Hoarne 
turned, and escaping from the hands of the young 
girl, precipitated himself on Konan with raised 
cudgel ; but at the very moment his foot struck 
the hat, a flash was seen followed by a detona- 
tion. He stopped short, extended his arms, and 
dropped with a groan. The shot had struck him 
~ the side. Nicola sprang despairingly towards 

im. 

“ Are you wounded ?” exclaimed she. 

* Killed!” murmured the lock-keeper, instine- 
tively laying his hand on his side. 

The young peasant tried to raise him in her 
arms ; but Guivarch, infuriated by the sight of 
blood, raised over him the butt of his gun, ex- 
claiming : “ To the death!” and began to strike 
with wild rage. Nicola in vain extended her 
hands to ward off the blows; struck twenty 
times, her father rolled without motion at her 
feet; and the murderer stopped only when 
Guy-d’hu seized him by the elbows, exclaiming : 
“ Quick, quick! to the heath, or we are lost!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Konan, who 
staggered like a drunken man. 

“ Look, yonder ! —the boatmen !” 

Guivarch looked towards the canal, and in fact 
perceived a boat advancing rapidly, drawn by 
three mariners pulling at the rope. They had 
doubtless seen the light of the conflagration, for 
they seemed to be in haste, and were within gun- 
shot of the lock. Their voices could already be 
distinguished. Nicola thought she recognized 
one. She uttered a loud cry and called Alann. 

“T am here, Cola!” replied a well-known ac- 
cent ; and the master of the boat, springing on 
the bank, hastened towards her with the little 
hunchback, who had joined him. 

Then followed a confused mingling of cries, 
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tears, and broken explanations. At last, after 
many questions, Nicola’s lover could understand 
what had taken place. He had moored the boat 
at a few paces from the lock, and the dying man 
was borne thither. He thought then of search- 
ing for the murderer; but the Guivarchs had 
profited by the first moment of confusion to 
escape, and the schoolmaster declared that he 
had seen them take the road to the burnt heath. 

“Then they have returned to their adders’ 
hole?” exclaimed Alann. “ It shall not be said 
that we let them rest there tranquilly in their 
crime. Come, my boys! the Guivarchs must be 
made to render an account to the laws.” 

“Would you leave me alone here?” ex- 
claimed Nicdla on her knees beside her father 
and occupied in stanching the blood which flowed 
from his wound ; “in the name of our Saviour, 
Alann, do not guit me.” 

“That is a reasonable request, master,” ob- 
served the oldest sailor ; “it would be too hard 
to abandon this dear girl when her father is 
dying.” 

Alann appeared embarrassed. 

“Then, objected he,we must leave in peace those 
who have taken the house and the life ofGravelot.” 

“Not so, Alann,” resumed he who had al- 
ready spoken; I will go with the two other 
boys ; and, if it please God, we will bring back 
the people below there, to pay for the: fire and 
blood.” 

“But how will you find your way over the 
heath ?” 

“TI will guide them!” exclaimed the huneh- 
back ; “let them kill me, if they please, since 
they have killed my cousin. Ah! ie had I not 
strength to defend him? Pardon me, beloved 
Hoarne, I will lead these people to the heath, and 
| shall avenge thee.” 

he schoolmaster embraced the dying man, 
and started for the heath, accompanied by the 
three mariners. Alann, left alone with Nicola, 
aided her to stanch the blood of the lock-keeper. 

“Cola,” said he gently, “you must prepare 
ae heart for the blow that is to come upon you. 

othing but a miracle could save your father.” 

“Then all is over with him!” replied Nicola 
sobbing, “and on this day of your arrival, when 
he would have been so rejoiced to have called 

ou his son! The happiness he prepared for me, 

e cannot taste, and he will never know how 
much you loved him.” 

The death-rattle of the wounded man became 
every instant more feeble ; Alann, standing be- 
side him, kept his eyes fixed on the features con- 
vulsed with the last agony, and seemed to be 
waiting. Suddenly he stooped, put his hand on 
the mouth of the lock-keeper, then on his breast, 
and slowly uncovering, said in a low voice: 
“ May God receive him to his glory !” 

The young girl started. 

“ My father!” stammered she. 

“ Now—he is with the master, Cola,” returned 
the young mariner, taking her hand. 

Although the blow was expected, Nicola ut- 
tered a loud scream and threw herself on the 
body, which she clasped in her arms. She re- 
mained thus for some time, kissing his hair, call- 
ing him by the most tender names; at last, when 
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her despair had exhausted itself by its very ex- 
cess, the boatman attempted to raise her. | 

“ Come,” said he, with authoritative gentleness , 
“your father’s body must not longer remain 
without the honors due to the dead. Let us sce 
whether the fire has left a shroud, a crucifix and 
the holy water to which the Christian has a right: 
summon your courage, Cola, and let us go to 
the house of the lock.” 

Nicola made no objection. With that sub- 
missive simplicity which is the most stnking 
characteristic of the Breton peasants, she wiped 
her eyes, made the sign of the cross, and fol- 
lowed Alann from the boat. 

The night-wind had just died away sudden] 
after having piled in the heavens clouds whic 
began to dissolve into a warm and heavy rain. 
The fire which the Guivarchs had kindled be- 
neath the roof of the house of the lock, counter- 
acted by the tiles with which it was covered, had 
not been able to reach further. It had concen- 
trated itself in the beams, which still burnt slow- 
ly, suffering to escape here and there some jets 
of intermittent flame which this unexpected 
shower soon extinguished. At the moment when 
the young boatman and Nicola disembarked, the 
burning roof seemed extinct, the rafters were 
black and hissing, and to the red gleams had 
succeeded volumes of a dense smoke. Alann 
remarked, on his arrival at the house, that the 
interior had suffered little. The cinders from 
the roof had reached a part of the furniture only 
and he hastened to enter with the young girl in 
order to wrest from the fire what might still be 
saved. 


CHAPTER iv. 


While this was passing at the lock, the Gui- 
varchs were fleeing by the route of the burnt heath, 
in which they were quickly pursued ; but Konan, 
who marched at their head, had doubtless fore- 
seen the possibility of this pursuit, for he struck 
across the heath towards the left, through the 
broom, which left no trace of their passage, and 
reached the opposite declivity. After many 
windings through the sinuous inequalities of the 
hill, he reached at last a thicket of furze which, 
at the first glance, seemed to offer no practicable 
route. Guivarch coasted along it unto some 
known point, and there putting aside the bran- 
ches cautiously he leaped a sort of shrub fence, 
and found himself in a narrow path which wound 
through the furze. He thus reached a thicket of 
broom concealed in the depths of a thorny under- 
growth, and which no research could have dis- 
covered. The branches had been interlaced in 
such a manner as to form a roof. In the centre 
was left a narrow enclosure carpeted with fine 
heath and white moss. 

Before entering, the man of the burnt heath ut- 
tered the plaintive cry of the water-rail, to which 
some one replied by a brief exclamation. Gui- 
varch immediately advanced and found himself 
before a species of wild nest in which he per- 
ceived by the feeble light of the moon, the old 
grandmother seated with little Soize at her feet. 
At the signal of the Guivarchs, both rose. 

“Ts it you, Konan?” asked the blind woman 
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“Do you not recognize my cry?” roughly re- 
plied the man of the heath. ry 

“ And why have you returned so soon ?” 

* Because powder and fire do their work quick- 


“By heaven! can you already have done what 
you intended?” exclaimed the old woman; 

speak, and in your heat do not deceive me. 
The lock!” 

“ There is no longer a lock,” interrupted Guy- 
@hu, brandishing his hatchet. 

“ And no longer a house!” added Laouik with 
a wild laugh. 

“ We have seen the current carry away the last 
plank.” 

“ And the roof blaze like a pile of fagots.” 

“Death of my life! is this true?” exclaimed 
Katelle striking her hands on her knees,—“ no 
longer a house or a lock! and the man below 
there allowed you to do it ?” 

At this question Laouik and Guy-d’hu cast a 
stealthy glance at each other and remained silent. 

“ Well! why do you not reply?” resumed the 
blind woman groping around od And, encoun- 
tering the head of the little girl: “ Soize,” added 
she, “are your brothers no longer there, that 
they do not speak. Say, where is Konan?” 

“He is before you, re-loading his gun,” replied 
the child. 

The old woman started : 

“You have then discharged it?” exclaimed 
she ; “answer me, where is the lock-keeper ?” 

“ Where you will soon be!” replied Guivarch 
brutally. 

But the blind woman did not notice the harsh- 
ness of the reply; she raised her arms with a 
peal of wild laughter: “Is it possible! is this 
certain!” exclaimed she. “Then I retract my 
words of yesterday. Yes, Konan, thou art in- 
deed a Guivarch.” 

And turning towards her the head of the little 
girl, she added: “ Have you heard, Soize? our 
trials are over; hunger will no longer lift the 
latch of our door; we shall soon recover all our 
former possessions. At this hour we become 
sole masters of the river and the heath.” 

“At this hour,” exclaimed Konan in a harsh 
voice, “we must quit forever the river and the 
heath, if we value our necks!” 

“ What mean you?” exclaimed Katelle. 

“T mean,” replied Guivarch with a gloomy air, 
“that the betrothed of Cola has arrived at the 
lock with his people.” 

“What! with the boatmen?” 

“And the boat! They have borne the dead 
man thither,—they have all assembled there for 
our ruin, for they have recognized us, and there 
is no more safety for us here.” 

“When one revenges himself he must pay the 
penalty.” 

“Resume therefore your staff of thorn, angry 
old woman, and turn your back forever on the 
heath, for I come to warn you that the gend- 
armes will soon be here.” 

The blind woman would have offered some 
objections ; but Konan struck the but of his gun 
upon the ground angrily. 

“T have no time to talk,” cried he; “ if I came 
hither without taking time to wash the blood 
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from my feet and hands, it was because my 
mother (God bless her) nursed you; but when 
one has warned the wolf that the dogs are at 
hand, one cannot answer for its life. Listen if 
you would be saved. We cannot set out to- 
gether ; we must separate here. Guy-d’hu will 
take the main path and Laouik follow the rid 
while Soize conducts you across the heath. e 
will meet below there, behind Faonet, in the oak 
coppice, near the house of the korigans. You 
hear? it is said! and now let each rely upon 
himself and his patron saint.” 

He replaced his gun beneath his arm, and, 
after having pointed out to Laouik and Guy- 
de’hu the direction they were to take, disap- 
peared himself in one of the invisible paths of 
the heath. 

The old woman suffered them to depart with- 
out making any movement or pronouncing any 
word to detain them; she remained for some time 
motionless in the same spot, seeming to listen 
to the sound of their footsteps. The vague smile 
which hovered on her lips gave to her granite 
face an expression of terrific and scornful joy; 
she murmured some unintelligible words. At 
last she called the little girl. 

“ Here I am, grandmother,” said Soize. 

“ Are we alone?” asked the old woman. 

“Yes, grandmother, and they have told us to go.’ 

“ Come, then,” resumed the blind woman, 
“and lead me to the lock.” 

The child seemed astonished. 

“ They told us to go across the heath,” ob- 
served she. 

“ No, no,” interrupted the woman; “by the 
lock, Soize ; I wish to go by the lock. I am not 
afraid of being arrested ; Tien not been con- 
cerned either in the fire or the murder; there is 
no red spot on my clothes; the blood of the slain 
man has spouted only at my heart, and that they 
cannot see. Lead me, I will know by your eyes 
whether they have boasted too loudly, or whether 
they have done as they said. Take the shortest 
road, little one.” 

She had risen and presented the end of her 
staff to the child, who used it to direct her through 
the windings of the furze-thickets. Contrary to 
her custom, the blind woman quickened her pace 
without regard to the thorny branches which 
from time to time struck her face or wounded 
her bare feet. She went straight forward and 
boldly on, murmuring exclamations of hatred. 
On leaving the thicket, she rapidly crossed the 
heath, reached the tow-path, then the lock. 

The horizon was beginning to grow light; the 
first rays of dawn rendered objects more distinct. 
The blind woman, warned by the fall of the 
water, asked her conductress if she had arrived. 

“ Yes, grandmother,” replied Soize, looking at 
her with surprise mingled with terror. 

“ And what do you see?” resumed the old 
woman, stopping. 

The little girl appeared to hesitate. 

“T see so many things,”—said she,—“ first, the 
lock has no longer any gates,—it lets the river 
pass which falls in a cascade.” 

“ What else?” said Katelle, impatiently. 

“T see the house,” continued Soize; “the roof 
is half destroyed and smokes beneath the rain.” 
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“Ts that all?” 

“No,” cried the affrighted child ; “I see here, 
near us, that the stones are red. Ah! grand- 
mother, grandmother, there is blood everywhere.” 

She attempted to draw the grandmother away; 
the latter resisted. 

Be And is there no person around us?” asked 
she. 

“ No one, grandmother, unless on this side, in 
the boat which is moored above the lock. I can 
see a gleam of light in the cabin.” 

“ It was there that they carried the dead man,” 
replied the old woman. 

“ Yes” interrupted Soize, “ there are red marks 
all the way to the boat.” 

“ And they are now surrounding him,” conti- 
nued Katelle, speaking to herself, “for Konan 
saved his powder. She struck only the man of 
the lock; his daughter and Alann, who remain, 
will cry out for vengeance. We shall not be 
tranquil until they have all been silenced.” 

She stopped, murmuring some inarticulate 
words like a person who is consulting with him- 
self; suddenly her head was raised, a gleam of 
terrible resolution made all the wrinkles of her 
countenance quiver, she struck the ground with 
her staff, and placing her shrivelled hand on 
the shoulder of the child, resumed hastily and 
in a low tone: “Soize, did you not say that the 
lock was now a cascade?” 

“Do you not hear the waters?” replied the 
little girl; “they fall as violently as at the great 
light-house, and are breaking up the last planks 
of the gates like straws.” 

“Good,” murmured the blind woman; “then 
the boat might be carried away - 

“There is nothing to fear,” replied the child; 
“the mariners have moved it to the bank.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the great post.” 

“Lead me thither, I wish to touch it.” 

Soize guided the old woman, who, on reaching 
the post, stretched out her hand and felt of the 
cable. 

“You are sure that this is all which detains 
the boat ?” asked she. 

“Sure, grandmother.” 

“ And if it was unfastened ?” 

“The boat would be carried away by the tor- 
rent of the lock.” 

The blind woman dropped her staff, and her 
two long hands seized the knot, which she began 
rapidly to untie. The child could not suppress 
a slight exclamation. 

“Peace,” said the old woman, in a threatening 


ne. 

“What are you doing, mother?” asked the 
little one. 

“Tam finishing the work of Konan,” replied 
Katelle, disengaging the cord wound around the 
post, with a suppressed laugh; “the others have 
made only a breach in the hedge of thorns; I 
will level it entirely! Now the heath will be 
free! Look, look, the rope is detached and slips 
through my hands.” 

“The boat is going!” said Soize, making an 
ery | movement to seize the rope. 

“And those who are in the cabin perceive 
nothing ?” 





THE LOCK KEEPER. 


“'No,—it has reached the fall! Ah! grand- 
mother, it will be over!” 

Katelle uttered a peal of savage laughter which 
was responded to by cries, but the voices did not 

roceed from the boat; they were those of the 
ock-keeper’s daughter and Alann, who were 
emerging from the burned house. The blind 
woman, warned by the direction of the voices, 
turned in consternation. 

“Then they were not in the boat!” exclaimed 
she. “Who are they, Soize, do you see them?” 

“TI see Nicola and the sailor,” replied the 
child ; “they are running towards the lock.” 

She could say no more; a prolonged crash 
was heard, followed by a dull roar; the boat, 
borne away by the violence of the current, had 
just struck against the side of the lock, and re- 
maining for an instant suspended at the summit 
of the cascade, at last turned itself in the whirl- 
pools of foam, leaving only its fragments. In 
the midst of these a human form was suddenly 
lifted up by the waters, and revealed, in the first 
rays of daylight, the motionless and pale coun- 
tenance of the lock-keeper. The corpse passed 
rapidly as if it had wished to bid a last adieu to 
the modest domain confided to its care, and 
which it had defended to death, then was en 
gulfed in the swollen waters. 

Nicola, who had extended her arms towards 
this funeral vision, followed it for a moment along 
the lock ; when she saw it buried in the waters, 
she fainted in the arms of Alann. 

Almost at the same instant the boatmen and 
the little hunchback returned from the burnt heath, 
where they had found no one; they learned the 
wreck of the boat with despairing surprise ; but 
the young master cut short all questions, charg- 
ing two of his companions to proceed to save 
the fragments, while he took the oldest mariner 
with him to explore the canal and seek the body 
of the lock-keeper. This search was prolonged 
several hours. Atlast, the young man was com- 
pelled to return and acknowledge to Nicola the 
uselessness of his efforts. This was forthe young 
girl a renewal of her grief; in renouncing the 
pious hope of rendering the last duties to the 
remains of her father, it seemed as if she had lost 
him a second time. 

Finally, towards evening it was decided to 
quit the spot where nothing longer detained her, 
to accompany Alann to his mother’s. They 
harnessed the cow Pen-Ru toa cart on which was 
laid the little furniture which had escaped the 
fire. The orphan clad in mourning garments 
and with her hair floating over her shoulders, 
seated herself amid these remnants of destroyed 
comfort; beside her walked Alann, guiding the 
team, and Perr Balibonlik, carrying his lighy 
baggage, among which warbled the singing finch; 
behind came the mariner, laden with oars, torn 
canvas and broken cordage. To see this silent 
and mournful company slowly following the de- 
serted tow-path by the declining sun-light and 
casting at each winding a backward glance, one 
would have thought it some family of barbarous 
times driven away by war, inundation, or the 
incendiary, and fleecing with its household goods 
to seek afar a new country 
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A year after the murder of the lock-keeper, 
the court of Vannes sentenced Konan and Guy- 
d@’hu, who went to expiate at the prison of Brest, 
their long impunity, while Soize and Laouik 
were sent to the Orphan Asylum. As for the 
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blind woman, she had been found dead the pre- 
ceding winter at the entrance of the Black Moun- 
tains, with her head on her staff of thorn, and 
sleeping an eternal sleep. 





From The Economist. 
JAPAN ENTERING THE COMMERCIAL 
WORLD. 


WE stated on January 28th, that the spread- 
ing of Europeans over the Islands of the 
Pacific must soon lead to opening Japan to 


the trade of the world. We were not then]? 


aware how near was the period for that coun- 
ty to enter cordially into the expanding circle 
of commerce. On the last day of January 
the American sailing squadron destined to 
negotiate with Japan left Loo Choo. They 
were followed on the 7th of February by the 
steam vessels, and on the 12th the whole fleet 
anchored in the Bay of Yedo (Jeddo,) passing 
Uraga, where the interview between the: 
American commander and the Japanese took 
place last year. No interruption was offered 
to the vessels, though forts were observed; and 
on the 13th Japanese officers visited the ships, 
and stated that in a few days a special high 
officer would be sent from Yedo to arrange 
everything in a “ courteous, frank, and friendly 
manner.” They wished the ships, however, to 
return to Uraga, where the Emperor desired 
the meeting might he held, but as the anchor- 
age there was considered unsafe, the Ameri- 
cans declined to comply. This preliminary 
negotiation was conducted with such good 
humor, that it ended in merriment on Captain 
Adams, the American negotiator, suggesting 
that instead of going back to Uraga, a more 
safe and convenient anchorage might perhaps 
be found near Yedo. ‘ 

On the 14th the Japanese officials again 
visited the Commodore’s ships, and renewed 
with urgency the application to return to 
Uraga; but, finding the Americans firm, 
gracefully left it to the Commodore to select 
a place for the interview. They offered sup- 
plies of provisions and water, but, except water, 
were informed that nothing was required. 
The Commodore then despatched Captain 
Adams in the Vandalia to Uraga to meet the 
Governor of the province, who assured the 
Captain, if the Commodore would come there, 
the whole business would be completed before 
the “going down of the sun.” Nothing 
tempted the Commodore to depart from his 
own plan, and he selected Thoin, near to 
her anchorage, about twenty miles from 

and about ten from Yedo, as the place 
for the interview. These preliminaries were 
not settled till February 25th, when it was 
finally arranged that the meeting between the 





Emperor’s high officers and the Commodore 
should be held where he roposed. Through- 
out these negotiations the Japanese showed 
none of the captiousness and arrogance usually 
attributed to them, but as much forbearance 
and courtesy with the strangersas the most 
graceful of European diplomatists exhibit 
towards each other. 

The arrangements for the interview were 
not completed till March 8th, and in this in- 
terval the festivities occurred between the 
subordinate Japanese officers and the American 
officers, which are well described in a letter 
published in the Times : — 


On the 1st of March, Captain Buchanan gave 
Yzaiman, the Governor of Uraga, and nine of 
his suite, a dinner on board his ship (the Sus- 
quehanna), the first foreign dinner, perhaps, 
ever given in Japan. They enjoyed themselves 
in perfect confidence, and relished our food and 
liquors with the taste of gourmands. They had 
never tasted turkey before, and asked permission 
to take portions of it and of other things on shore 
to show to their friends, which they did, wrap- 
ping them up in paper, very much like Chinese 

aper, leaves of which constituted their pocket- 
andkerchiefs. They intuitively accommodated 
themselves to our customs, especially that of 
emptying their glasses; and used the knives and 
forks with nearly as much dexterity as persever- 
ance. They returned thanks for our toasts, and 
reciprocated them with more than the tact of an 
alderman; as, for example, Captain Buchanan 
gave—* May the kind feelings which so happily 
subsist between our Japanese friends and our- 
selves prevail throughout both countries.” Go- 
vernor Yzaiman promptly replied with thanks 
for the sentiment and as surances of its recipro- 
city, and hopes that the Americans and Japan- 
ese would soon be enabled to visit each other’s 
countries. Captain Adams proposed “ The health 
of the Emperor, and a long and happy reign.” 
Governor Yzaiman immediately replied that he 
appreciated the compliment to his Emperor; 
and, filling all the glasses himself, drank the 
“ Health of the President of the United States, 
and a happy Administration.” Lieutenant Duer, 
with a few happy remarks, proposed “ The health 
of Governor Yzaiman,” at which he blushed; 
but, with admirable presence of mind, proposed 
the health of “Commodore Perry, and all the 
officers of the squadron.” All this passed, of 
course, through the interpreters, and each toast 
was drunk in our manner, with all the honors; 
the huzzas appeared to divert them very much, 
and they joined in them with great glee. Lieut- 
enant Brown sang a song, which they answered 
with a verse or two of a Japanese song. I trust 
the difference of taste did not make our song 
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sound in their ears as their song did in ours, for 
it was more like the roaring of lions with bad 
colds than anything else I can compare it to. 
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At once, therefore, the reserved and stately 
Japanese, like the Chinese, fell in with the 
European customs. “ They took their liquor 
freely ave are told by another gee 
especially champagne and liqueurs, greatly 
admiring the glassware that contained them ; 
and expressed a hope that the time was at 
hand when they would be at liberty to visit 
foreign countries in steamers and ships of three 
masts.” During this interval, too, “ an officer 
of the squadron approached Yedo, and if he 
did not actually enter it, at least was near 
enough to judge of its appearance, and to as- 
certain that close to the shore there is five 
fathoms water, so that it can be approached 
by large ships. The city is in the form of a 
crescent, and stands on an extensive plain with 
a magnificent background of mountains and 
wooded country; but it seems to possess no 
striking public buildings, while the dwelling- 
houses are generally of one story, and there- 
fore present nothing imposing in their appear- 
ance, except their vast numbers, and the space 
they occupy. The population of the capital 
has been greatly exaggerated, for though it is 
certainly great, the Japanese officers them- 
selves placed Yedo third among the cities of 
the world ; London, they said, being the first, 
and Paris the second.” Doing all things in 
order, the Japanese prepared with great celer- 
ity a hall for the interview, 50 feet long, 40 
wide, and 12 high. “It was surrounded by 
magnificent japonicas, some of them 30 feet 
in height, and in full bloom. Seats and tables 
about two feet high, covered with red cloth, 
extending the whole length of the apartment. 
The floor was covered with white mats, about 
three feet long by two wide; and the place 
was heated by highly ornamented braziers 
placed on beautiful Japan stands. The pillars 
supporting the erection were ornamented with 
purple crape, and the walls were richly 
adorned with paintings of birds and flowers. 
The hall was situated about 500 yards from 
the landing-place, and was commanded by the 
ships, which lay with their broadsides to it.” 
From the shore to the hall a screen was erected, 
so as to exclude the Japanese public from all 
view of the proceedings ; but, before landing, 
Commodore Perry, with good tact we think, 
requested the screen to be removed; and the 
deference shown to him induced the Japanese 
authorities to comply with his request. 

On the 8th March —henceforth a memor- 
able day in the history of Japan, and, perhaps, 
of civilization—the interview between the 
American and Japanese negotiators took place 
in this hall. Tauatpalien tetas of the squad- 


ron, manned with armed seamen, conveyed the 
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marines on shore ; and about noon Commodore 
Perry accompanied by his suite, landed, ac- 
cording to our authority, 


Under a salute of 17 guns from the Macedo 
nian, the men in the boats standing up, and the 
officers on shore being uncovered. The proces- 
sion then moved forward, the band playing “ Hail, 
Columbia!” and the “ President’s March.” On 
entering the hall. the Commodore was received 
by four Commissioners appointed for the pur- 

se. They were :—First—Hayashi, with the 
title of Doigaku no Kama, or Prince Councillor. 
Second—Ido, Prince of Tsus-sima (the group of 
islands lying between Corea and Japan). ‘Third 
—Idzuma, Prince of Mimaaski (a Principality 
lying west of Miaco.) Fourth—Udono, second 
assistant of the Board of Revenue. The party 
being seated, the flag of Japan was run up on 
board the Powhatan, and saluted with 21 guns 
from the launches, after which another salute of 
17 guns was given tothe Japanese High Com- 
missioner, who through his interpreter presented 
his compliments and welcome to the Commo- 
dore and his officers, and particularly inquired 
about the health of the former. Ata sign given, 
the servants in attendance brought in lacquered 
stands with tea and saki, sweetmeats and other 
conserves, and placed one beside each officer. 
The regalement seems to have been much the 
same as that which in China gen precedes 
the transaction of business with foreign officials. 
Several native artists were present, taking sketch- 
es of the strangers. 

The refreshment being over, the Commodore 
and his personal staff were conducted by the Ja- 
panese Commissioners into another room in the 
rear, the entrance to which was covered with 
purple crape. The interview lasted three hours, 
and, as to the principal matter, was highly satis- 
factory. A very favorable answer was given to 
the President’s letter. A draft treaty, in Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese, was put into 
the hands of the Japanese Commissioners, who 
said that it would receive due consideration ; but 
the old Emperor had died since Commodore 
Perry was there last year, and his successor was 
a young man, who would require to consult his 
Council before coming to a determination; and 
the Commodore was reminded that Japanese did 
not act with the same rapidity as Americans did; 
which was thus illustrated :—Should several Ja- 
panese meet together, desiring to visit the Amer 
ican ships, one would say, “It is a beautiful 
morning!” to which another would add, “ How 
pleasant it is!” Then a third would remark, 
“ There is not then a wave to be seen upon the 
water;” at length a fourth would suggest, 
“Come, let us go and see the ships.” That the 
preliminaries of a treaty would be settled during 
the present visit was, however, more than proba- 
ble. Its leading provisions, it is said, will be 
the opening of three or more of the ports of Ja- 
pan to the commerce of the United States, and 
securing supplies of coals for the steamers of that 
country. In other respects the treaty, concluded 
or proposed, is understood to be nearly a coun- 
terpart of that with China, except, it is said, that 
the Japanese objected to a clause admitting all 
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other countries to the same privileges as Amer- 
ica; not like the Chinese, from whom, and not 
from Sir Henry Pottinger, as is generally sup- 
posed, the privileges of the English treaty were 
extended to all foreign countries. 


The final conclusion of the affair is not 
known, as the Susquehanna left the place on 
the day the treaty was to be considered, but 
no doubt is entertained by persons on the spot 
that it was concluded. tr e China Mail, of 
April 6th, from which we have borrowed all the 
interesting particulars we have laid before our 
readers, says, speaking confidently : — “ Noth- 
ing could have been better or more fortunate 
than the course pursued by Commodore Perry. 
Indeed we feel pretty certain that the most 
skilful diplomatist in Europe could not have 
brought matters to so speedy, pacific, and suc- 
cessful an issue. Commodore Vos was known 
asa brave as well as accomplished seaman, 
but it was thought he had rather a propensity 
for fighting, which indeed, with such means at 
his disposal, and such people to deal with as 
the Japanese were ignorantly presumed to be, 
was deemed inevitable by most people, though, 
as our pages show, not by every one. Here, 
however, hhe has disappointed the world, and 
perhaps not a few in his squadron ; but he has 
done what he did not do in China, and it was 
not expected any one could accomplish in 
Japan—he has peacefully and amicably 
opened it tothe intercourse of his countrymen, 
without firing a shot or using an angry word.” 

We must subjoin from the China Mail some 
further very interesting particulars : — 


During the conference on the 8th, Commodore 
Perry mentioned that one of the marines had 
died, and he was desirous to have a piece of 
ground pointed out where this man and any 
others of the squadron that might die in Japan 
could be buried. The Commissioners first sug- 
gested Nangasaki, and next Uraga, but on both 
heing objected to, a spot near the place of meet- 
ing was fixed upon. Before the funeral took 
place the Japanese officials came on board to 
view the body, for which purpose the coffin was 
Opened; and after the burial one of them re- 
marked that, according to the inscription on the 
lid, the man was a native of Ireland, not of 
America; but the explanation that followed 
proved quite satisfactory. In the course of the 
arrangements for the , the prudence of 
President Fillmore’s and Secretary Webster's as- 
surance on the subject of religion was shown. 
The Japanese said they had observed it with 
sone re quite understood the distinction 

tween Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


The funeral, which is thus described, must 
have been intensely interesting to the Japan- 
ese : — 


Two boats left the ship; one containing the 
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officers, and the other the body and escort. Up- 
on reaching the shore, the party was met by 
several Japanese officials, ready to conduct them 
to the grave. The escort landed first, and re- 
ceived the body with the usual honors. The 
little procession was then formed ; first the escort, 
followed by the music (drum and fife); next the 
body borne on the shoulders of four messmates ; 
and then the chaplain with the other officers, and 
a few sailors from the boats bringing up the rear. 
In this order, with the music playing a Dead 
March, the party moved to the grave, windin 
through the streets of a village a distance of 
nearly half a mile. On either side of the road, 
and on the surrounding hills, at the foot of one 
of which the grave had been made, thousands of 
people, men, women, and children could be seen, 
all manifesting eager curiosity to witness a sight 
so entirely novel in their land. The church 
burial service ended, the escort fired three volleys 
over the grave. I had expected that on this 
there would have been some commotion among 
the crowd, but I noticed only, at the first dis- 
charge, that for a moment there was a slight 
movement as of surprise, and then all were again 
quiet and attentive observers. Having now com- 
mitted to the earth, with all due honor, the re- 
mains of our deceased shipmate, the procession 
was re-formed, and with music to the front, again 
passed through the village and the thousands of 
spectators to our boats on the beach. Here we 
took leave of the officials, who throughout the 
entire ceremony had conducted themselves with 
great propriety, and extended to us every civility. 
Before the interview broke up, the Commodore 
mentioned that he proposed to give his officers 
leave to go on shore for recreation. To this no 
great objection was made, and we believe that 
within a few days afterwards several of the offi- 
cers were taking exercise on shore. The Rev. 
Mr. Bittinger, the chaplain, made several excur- 
sions among the villages and corn-fields, which 
last he found in high cultivation. The houses 
were generally thatched, but those of the better 
sort were covered with tiles, having yards and 
small gardens within enclosures. The following 
day, the same gentleman, finding the people 
neither unfriendly nor indisposed to receive him, 
and having obtained leave to go on shore, deter- 
mined to visit two large cities some miles off, 
called Kanagawa and Kasacca, and with that 
view, crossed an arm of the bay, which shorten- 
ed the distance by several miles. He then pro- 
ceeded through Kanagawa, supposed to contain 
from one to two hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
and from the immense crowds that poured out 
everywhere to see the stranger, there can be no 
doubt of the population being very great. The 
crowds, however, caused no inconvenience or 
impediment, for on a wave of the hand from the 
Japanese officials who accompanied Mr. Bittin- 
ger, the people cleared a passage ; and afterwards, 
a messenger having been sent forward for the 
purpose, the people packed themselves at the 
sides of the houses, and left the centre of the 
streets clear for the stranger. He entered some 
of the houses, which he found primitive in their 
furniture and arrangements, but, compared with 
other Oriental dwellings of the same class, neat, 
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clean, and comfortable. In some of them he 
observed clocks of Japanese manufacture. He also 
visited several temples, which, though smaller than 
in China, have more gilding on their walls, and 
ornaments on their idols, and generally are in 
better order. The priests as well as the people 
were distinguished for their courtesy. The cities 
thus visited were not only very extensive (esti- 
mated to be six miles long), but with wide, well- 
formed streets. Kasacca is from fifteen to twenty 
miles distant by land from the ships; and Mr. 
Bittinger being thus necessarily long absent, 
some anxicty was felt about him. As he was 
returning, a Japanese officer put into his hands 
an order from the Commodore for all officers to 
return on board, and shortly afterwards, a courier 
mounted on a splendid black horse, delivered a 
similar deaomh, and finding it was understood 
and acted on, turned round and galloped back 
again to report the approach of the American 
officer, who concluded his journey by torch-light, 
and found on his arrival that everything that had 
occurred had been noted, even to the number of 
buttons on his coat being recorded. 

Four days after the interview, the presents 
were interchanged, time having been required to 
erect places for their reception. Those for the 
Emperor consisted of, among other things, a 
railway with steam engine—an electric telegraph 
—a surf boat—a life boat—a printing press—a 
fine lorgnette—a set of Audubon’s American Or- 
nithology, splendidly bound—plates of American 
Indians—maps of different States of Ameri- 
ca—agricultural implements, with all the mod- 
ern improvements—a piece of cloth—a bale of 
cotton—a stove—rifles, pistols, and swords — 
champagne, cordials, and American whiskey. 
And for the Empress (presuming there is one), 
a telescope—a lorgnette in a gilded case—a la- 
dy’s toilet-box, gilded— a scarlet velvet dress—a 
changeable silk dress flowered—a splendid robe 
—Audubon’s Illustrated Works—a handsome 
set of china—a mantlepiece clock—a parlor 
stove—a box of fine wines—a box of perfumery 
—a box of fancy soaps. Among other presents, 

erhaps the one most valued, was a copy of 
ebster’s Complete Dictionary to the Imperial 
interpreter. To the high officers were given 
books, rifles, pistols, swords, wines, cloths, maps, 
stoves, clocks, and cordials, the last of which 
they fully appreciated, and, as regards clocks, 
when it was proposed to bring an engineer from 
shipboard to set them agoing, the Japanese said 
there was no occasion for that, for they had clock 
makers in Yedo who understood them perfectly. 
They were curious to know, however, about 
Ericsson’s caloric engine, of which they had 
heard, but, from the Commodore at any rate, we 
suspect they would not receive a very favorable 
opinion of its practical utility. Whatever may 
be thought of some of the other presents, the 
railway and telegraph, at which the world at the 
time was disposed to laugh, were happy hits. 
The rail is only about three hundred yards in 
all, but being formed in a circle, the carriage can 
be driven at the rate of forty miles or more. 
Just at first the Japanese were chary of venturing 
into the car, but after a single trial there was 
much good-humored competition for places. 
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The telegraph still more astonished them, but 
they will speedily understand it, and may pos- 
sibly by this time be laying down wires for 
themselves. 


The writer in the Times says: — 


We also set up a mile of magnetic telegraph, 
which succeeded in spelling Japanese sounds, 
from one end to the other, of course making 
them to see that it could be done, but they 
evidently did not comprehend nor fully be- 
lieve it. 





THE TRANSITION FROM ANIMALS TO PLANTS. 
—It has been long asserted by Bory de St. Vin- 
cent and others, that there exist in nature organ- 
ized bodies, which are animal at one period of 
their lives, and vegetable at another! This, if 
true, would for ever put an end to the possibility 
of distinguishing the two kingdoms when they 
shall each have arrived at their lowest forms. 
Its truth has, however, been denied. On the 
contrary, Katzing, in his recent magnificent 
work on Alga, insists that it happens in his 
Ulothrix zonata. He asserts that in the cells of 
that plant there are found minute animalcules 
with a red eyepoint and a transparent mouth- 

lace; that they are not, in fact, distinguishable 
rom Ehrenberg’s Microglena monadina; these 
bodies, however, are animals only for a time; at 
least, they grow into vegetable deunia, the low- 
est joint of which still exhibits the red eye-point. 
This phenomenon, which Kiitzing assures us he 
has ascertained beyond all possibility of doubt, 
puts an end to the question of whether animals 
and plants can be distinguished at the limits of 
their two kingdoms, and sufficiently accounts for 
the conflicting opinions that naturalists entertain 
as to the nature of many of the simpler forms of 
organization.—Jameson’s J A 





Goop Apvice To Reapers.—If you measure 
the value of study by the insight you get into 
subjects, not b the power of saying you have 
read many books, you will soon perceive that no 
time is so badly saved, as that which is saved by 
getting through a book in a hurry. For if, to 
the time you have given, you added a little more, 
the subject would have been fixed on your mind, 
and the whole time profitably employed; where- 
as, upon your present arrangement, because you 
would not give a little more, you have lost all. 
Besides, this is overlooked by rapid and super- 
ficial readers—that the best way of reading books 
with rapidity is to acquire that habit of severe 
attention to what they contain, that perpetually 
confines the mind to the single object it has in 
view. When you have read enough to have ac- 
quired the habit of reading without suffering 
your mind to wander, and when you can bring 
to bear upon your subject a great share of pre- 
vious knowledge, you may then read with rapid- 
ity: before that, as you have taken the wrong 
road, the faster you proceed the more you will 
be sure to err— Sidney Smith. 
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